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EDITORIAL 


Those readers old enough and persistent enough to have witnessed and 
survived the transition of the Society’s journal from Jabberwocky to The 
Carrollian, will be aware that one of the differences is in length. The last 
Jabberwocky and the first Carrollian were both 56 pages long, but very 
quickly this increased and now, consistently, Zhe Carrollian appears with 
64. 

There were two reasons for this. The first was the backlog of articles 
that were awaiting publication. The extra pages were an attempt to catch 
up: it was all very well having a store-cupboard that would see us through 
any potential lean years, but depriving our readers of the fruits of recent 
research, especially when it had topicality, was unfair to them and 
discourteous to our contributors. 

The second reason was that it enabled us to contemplate longer articles. 
We particularly wanted to avoid rejecting an article simply because we could 
not squeeze it into our format. We could always invent another vehicle for 
such an article, of course — a one-off publication or another in the 
Cabbages and Kings series — but staying with The Carrollian helps everyone 
with storage and retrieval. 

Matthew Demakos’s article on ‘Hiawatha’s Photographing’ is a fine 
example. It is a splendid piece of original research and an important 
addition to Lewis Carroll studies. Once we saw it, we knew it had to be 
published and believed that The Carrollian was the appropriate place for it. 

Although Matthew’s article clearly forms the bulk of this issue, we are 
pleased to have been able to find room for two shorter pieces and two letters 
to the editor - each contribution being important in its own field. 


Alan White 
Secretary, Lewis Carroll Society 


Further Glimpses “Through the Looking-Glass’ 


Simon Nicholls 


In The Nine Tailors, Lord Peter Wimsey groups mirrors with bells and 
cats: “They're always queer, and it doesn't do to think too much about 
them.” To offer comment in these latter days upon the Rev. Charles 
Dodgson's second masterpiece is a risky business, but Dodgson himself 
assures us that ‘a whole book ought to mean a great deal more than the 
author means” — which the vast field of ‘Carroll’ literature should certainly 
have proved by now. Page references to Through the Looking-Glass are to the 
Macmillan ‘Six Shilling’ edition of 1882. 


Page 1: “One thing was certain, that the white kitten had had nothing to 
do with it...’ 


This delightfully abrupt and conversational beginning, so modern in 
effect, seems to have much in common with Dickens’s technique in his 
Christmas Stories, which similarly evoke a cosy indoors scene against a wintry 
background. A Christmas Carol begins: ‘Marley was dead: to begin with. 
There is no doubt whatever about that.’ The Cricket on the Hearth: “The 
Kettle began it! Don’t tell me what Mrs Peerybingle said. I know better.’ 
Carroll takes the technique a stage further in Sylvie and Bruno, which begins 
in the middle of a sentence: “— And then all the people cheered again ...’ 


Page 52: ‘She must go by post, as she’s got a head on her—’ 


It has often been pointed out that ‘a head’ was Victorian slang for a 
postage stamp; but an entry which appeared in Punch during the 
composition of Through the Looking-Glass (Roger Lancelyn Green informs 
us that Dodgson was ‘an earnest student? of that periodical) shows another 
popular usage which supplies a secondary meaning; it stands out from its 
context by its tone, which might in those days have been described as rather 
‘low’: 

Small Talk for Street Meetings‘ 
Sharp. Hullo, Blunt, how are you? Heard the last new riddle? Why's a 
pretty girl (don't look at er, you sly dog!) why’s a pretty girl, I say, like 
a bad shilling? 


Blunt. Can't say, I’m sure. P’taps because she’s got a head on. 


' Dorothy L. Sayers, The Nine Taylors, 1934 repr. 1988, p. 245. 

Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll, 1898, p. 173. 
> Aspects of Alice, edited by Robert Phillips, 1971 repr. 1974, p. 56. 

* Punch, 23 April 1870, Vol. LVIII p. 166.2" 5 


Sharp. Ha! Ha! No, that’s not it. Look here, you sly dog you (pokes him 
in the waistcoat) its because there's no passing her. 


It seems significant that this single reference to Alice’s personal 
attractiveness should be masked and displaced in such a way — in chapter 
13 of Sylvie and Bruno a similar comment about the heroine is translated 
from ‘“Doggee’ language in a conversation between ‘a sly-looking 


Dachshund [and] his friend’. 


Pages 61-64: ‘the wood ... where things have no names.’ 


The tender encounter between Alice and the Fawn, abruptly terminated 
when the Fawn remembers who and what they both are, is in touching 
contrast with every prickly, socially constrained meeting Alice experiences 
in both books with adult ‘monsters’ (so wonderfully pointed up by Jonathan 
Miller in his 1966 television production of Alice in Wonderland). 

How accurately Dodgson describes Alice’s ‘lateral’ half-memory of her 
own name, which she is convinced ‘begins with L! In some situations it is 
only when we discard what we think of as our ‘knowledge’ that we arrive 
at the truth. Dodgson’s observation anticipates that of Proust in A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu: ‘In that great game of hide and seek which is 
played in our memory when we seek to recapture a name, there is not any 
series of gradual approximations. We see nothing, then suddenly the name 
appears in its exact form and very different from what we thought we could 
make out ... it is possible after all that these false consonants are really 
handles, awkwardly held out to enable us to seize hold of the correct 
name.’ 


Pages 67-90: “Tweedledum and Tweedledee’ 


In the punning climate created by Dodgson it is inevitable that the 
brother labelled “DUM?” should speak first. By using the familiar elements 
of a nursery rhyme, Dodgson evokes in this chapter the atmosphere of a 
recurring dream, where the dreamer recognises each emerging feature and 
half-divines its inevitable consequence, as in Michael Balcon’s Priestley- 
influenced film production Dead of Night, 1945 — which features a haunted 
mirror — or the déja vu experience conveyed by Rossetti in Sudden Light’ 
(published in 1870) — ‘I have been here before’. This ‘remembrance of 
things past’ seems to find its own reflection in the White Queen's incurable 
habit of precognition in the following chapter. Her replacement of 


* Marcel Proust, Czttes of the Plain vol. 1, trans. C.K. Scott Moncrieff, 1921/1929, p. 7}. 
* The Collected Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, edited by W.M. Rossetti, 1906, vol. 1, p. 295. 


memory by foresight may perhaps have been suggested by Coleridge’s Aids 
to Reflection, an important text for Dodgson: 


Suppose yourself fronting a mirror. Now what the objects behind you 
are to their images at the same apparent distance before you, such is 
Reflection to Forethought. 


Page 99: ‘I wish / could manage to be glad ... only I never can remember 
the rule.’ 


Is this confession by the White Queen, and her subsequent exhortation 
to Alice to get over her loneliness-induced tears, a sideways glance at the 
commonsense approach to life and religion of the Rev. Sydney Smith 
(1771-1845)? Lady Holland's Memoir, with A Selection from his Letters, had 
appeared in 1855, and an anthology of his Wit and Wisdom came out in 
1860. Smith’s letter of 1820 to Lady Morpeth* contains nineteen admirably 
sensible rules for avoiding ‘low spirits’, and several highly practical pages of 
Wit and Wisdom are dedicated to the same end.” The White Queen’s own 
hopeless state of mind and person remains as a warning against placing too 
much reliance upon the plague of ‘self-help’ books that we now endure 
(Samuel Smiles’ volume of that title had appeared in 1859). Dodgson’s early 
‘Rules and Regulations’, written at the age of thirteen, already satirises this 


kind of advice: 


A short direction 
To avoid dejection 
By variations 

In occupations 
And prolongation 
Of relaxation 


while his later dedicatory poems seem to hint at a growing melancholia (see 
below). 


Page 162ff.: The White Knight 


Martin Gardner’ points out the relation of Tenniel’s frontispiece 

illustration of the White Knight to Direr’s The Knight, Death and the Devil. 

This seems highly likely in view of Tenniel’s encyclopaedic artistic memory 

and ‘Teutonic cast of draughtsmanship. And is there an echo, in Dodgson’s 
S.T. Coleridge, Aids to Reflection (1825) repr. edited by T. Fenby, 1883, p. 2. For Dodgson’s study ot Ards 

to Reflection see Morton N. Cohen, Lewss Carroll: A Biography, published and reprinted 1995, pp. 357-9. 

* Hesketh Pearson, The Smith of Smiths, 1934 repr 1948, p. 182-3. 

” The Wit and Wisdom of the Reverend Sydney Smith, 1860, p. 293-300. 

The Annotated Alice: definitive edition, edited by Martin Gardner 2000 repr. 2001, p. 247. 
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meticulous description (p.162-4) of the horse’s accoutrements and their 
precise depiction by Tenniel (a precision which, as so often with Tenniel’s 
illustrations, heightens the sheer lunacy of the details, delighting in such 
domestic impedimenta as the servants’ bell which adorns the horse's 
forehead), of the illustration by Tenniel’s younger colleague George du 
Maurier to R.H. Barham’s Grey Dolphin?! In this delightful picture, 


deriving from the illustrations by Rossetti to Moxon’s Tennyson edition of 


' RLH. Barham, The Ingoldsby Legends, illustrated edition, 1866, p. 47. Tenniel and du Maurier both 


provided illustrations for this volume. 


1857, the wicked Baron rides a horse which is protected by railway buffers 
in front, is armed on its forehead with a weathercock and sports a plume 
which appears to be a combination of feather boa and bottle-brush. 
Illustrative parody was as popular with Victorian artists as was literary 
parody with authors of the period:'? ‘they were all of them fond of 
quotations. 


Page 177: ‘His answer trickled though my head/Like water through a 
sieve 

Dodgson was a devotee of the theatre and knew his Shakespeare well 
enough to wish to produce a ‘Shakespeare for Girls’ which should 
‘relentlessly’ erase all the unsuitable matter left in by Bowdler and other 
expurgators. It can be no coincidence that these lines of “The Aged Aged 
Man’ should echo so closely Leonato's speech in Much Ado about Nothing, 
Act V Scene I: ‘I pray thee, cease thy counsel,/Which falls into mine ears as 
profitless/As water in a sieve’. And Leonato’s deep depression at this 
apparently tragic juncture of the play may throw some light upon the White 
Knight's own state of mind. 


Page 210: “Take care of yourself!’ screamed the White Queen, 
‘Something's going to happen!’ 

It is the White Queen who, gifted with foresight, predicts a catastrophe, 
but its nature is undefined. The text, however, gives unmistakeable clues. 
The Pudding has already objected to having a slice cut out of itself and 
invited Alice to consider the same happening to her (a remark which, 
unusually, leaves her lost for a retort) and several guests have scrambled into 
the mutton-dish and lain down in it. At this point the Mutton takes the 
White Queen's chair while the Queen herself disappears into the soup- 
tureen (‘Soup of the Evening’, indeed!) Dinner, the focus of so much 
Victorian decorum, turns into a potentially violent nightmare, with the 
dinner, in a final horrific Looking-Glass reversal, preparing to eat the 
guests. It is when ‘there [is] not a moment to be lost’, with a soup-ladle 
advancing menacingly upon Alice, that, with her usual instinct for 
self-preservation, she discovers a way out of the dream. The dreamer censors 
the conclusion of the banquet just as Dodgson censors the end of the 
Mock Turtle’s poem (the eating of the Owl by the Panther) in Alces 


Adventures. 


“cf. Leonée Ormond, George du Maurier, 1969, p. 176 Ff. 


The Complete Illustrated Lewis Carroll, repr 1996, foreword to Sylvie and Bruno, p. 259. 


Page 223: ‘A boat, beneath a sunny sky’ 

To modern tastes, Dodgson’s valedictory poem far outshines its evident 
model: Longfellow’s ‘Maidenhood’. This derivation does not seem to have 
been remarked upon, although Dodgson had parodied Longfellow before in 
‘Hiawatha’s Photographing’ 

Standing, with reluctant feet, 


Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet! 


Longfellow’s poem may appear somewhat mawkish to present-day 
readers; but Dodgson takes ‘on board’ (so to speak) many of its thoughts 
and some of its diction: 


Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 
As the river of a dream ... 


O thou child of many prayers! 
Life hath quicksands, — Life hath snares! 


Care and age come unawares... 


Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June... 


Dodgson quotes directly though slightly inaccurately from Longfellow 
in a letter to Isabel Standen in 1885: ‘About nine out of ten, I think, of my 
child-friendships get shipwrecked at the critical point ‘where the stream and 
the river meet ...’'> This quotation, in a letter devoted to the nature of his 
relationships with children, underlines the importance of Longfellow’s 
poem to him. The melancholic note of Dodgson’s serious parody refers to 
Alice's journey towards adulthood (she was eighteen in 1870) and his own 
towards old age: ‘Autumn frosts have slain July’. Its sequel, the epigraph to 
Sylvie and Bruno (1889), another skilful dedication to a later child-friend, 
Isa Bowman, darkens into something approaching despair: 


Is all our Life, then, but a dream 
Seen faintly in the golden gleam 
Athwart Time’s dark resistless stream? 


Bowed to the earth with bitter woe, 
Or laughing at some raree-show, 


We flutter idly to and fro. 


'* Published in The Train, 1857. See Matthew Demakosss article, later in this issue. 
' The Selected Letters of Lewis Carroll, edited by Morton N. Cohen, repr. 1996, p. 152. 


Mans little Day in haste we spend, 
And, from its merry noontide, send 
No glance to meet the silent end. 


Here, the second stanza seems to glance at Dodgson’s own theatre-going 
habit, giving the writing an unmistakably personal tone. 

Dodgson could never quite accept Alice’s growing up — as her fictional 
counterpart remarks to Humpty Dumpty, she ‘never [asked] advice about 
growing '° — but as Matthew Hodgart has pointed out in the Definitive 
Annotated Alice,’ he leavened Longfellow’s cloying sentiment, and drew the 
sting of his own melancholy, with a distant echo of a children’s round — 
perhaps sung by Alice, Lorina and Edith on that ‘evening of July’? Here at 
the end of the book, as in the opening sentence, Dodgson raised the 
Victorian technique of parody to a level of artistry where one text veils the 
ghost of another, or a serious poem is counterpointed with a children’s 
rhyme, anticipating the methods of James Joyce. Dodgson was a widely read 
man with a huge faculty of retention; in an age where poetry was routinely 
learned by heart in educated circles he may have expected his readers to 
remember Longfellow’s closing stanzas (the first of those quoted below 
echoes the final paragraph of Alices Adventures): 

Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 


In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth. 


O, that dew, like balm, shall steal 
Inco wounds that cannot heal, 
Even as sleep our eyes doth seal; 


And that smile, like sunshine, dart 


Into many a sunless heart, 
For a smile of God thou art. 


‘“ Page 120. 
The Annotated Alice: definitive edition, edited by Martin Gardner 2000 repr. 2001, p. 287. 
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Hiawathas Annotating 


by Matthew Demakos 


A. An Introduction 


Reading ‘Hiawatha’s Photographing’ with the animated range of an 
operatic soprano would drown the humour of the poem, one of Carroll's 
most popular outside the poems in his Alice books. Rather, Carroll 
demonstrates his comic skill in a less zany land by writing in the flat tones 
of a deadpan comic. For example, when Hiawatha, who is here a Victorian 
photographer in the days of the cumbersome wet-plate process, takes a 
picture of a family’s mother: 


All the while that she was taking, 
Sull the lady chattered, chattered, 
Like a monkey in the forest. 

“Am I sitting still?” she asked him. 
“Is my face enough in profile? 
Shall [ hold the nosegay higher? 
Will it come into the picture?” 
And the picture failed completely. ' 


Not only does the dryness of the last line add to the humour but so does 
its abruptness. In the poem, after beginning with the father and mother, the 
photographer continues to take each child separately — failing miserably — 
and thereby giving Carroll the opportunity to deliver more lines of this 
nature. Such humour persists even in Hiawatha'’s last attempt, a group 
portrait that surprisingly captures ‘a perfect likeness’ of the family. Alas, 
Hiawatha, who was at first delighted with the results, had forgotten who his 
sitters were. They were pompous, loquacious, pretentious, monstrous, 
ludibrious, lachrymose and scrubby — qualities, no doubt, captured by the 
exacting artist. So, the ‘tribe’ naturally comments: 


Really any one would take us 
(Any one that did not know us) 
For the most unpleasant people! 
(Hiawatha seemed to think so ....) 


Again, animating the last line (which Carroll dryly parenthesised 
making it even drier) will not get as much as a chuckle from the audience. 


Lewis Carroll, “Hiawatha’ss Photographing, 7he /rain, December, 1857, pp. 332-5. Lewis Carroll, 
Phantasmagoria, and Other Poems, London, Macmillan and Co., 1869, pp. 68-76. Lewis Carroll, KAyme? 
and Reason?, L.ondon, Macmillan and Co.: 1883, pp. 66-77. Quotations from the poem come from these 
first editions and the MS version located in the Berg Collection in The New York Public Library. 
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But if one reads the line in ‘the measure evidently chosen for its sad and 
tender monotone’, as one London paper’ wrote of the original, the crowd 
may be won over. 

The unrhymed verses were completed in November 1857, when on the 
thirteenth of that month, Carroll laconically remarked in his diary, 
‘Finished the poem of “Hiawatha’s Photographing”’. Naturally, 
photography, which he had taken up less than two years before, was the 
main motivation for the poem. Euclid, a topic of one of his lectures at the 
time, and Ruskin, whom he met for the first time only two weeks before the 
above diary entry, exerted only minor influences on the poem.’ But this was 
not the first time Carroll wrote about his newfound hobby. ‘Photography 
Extraordinary’ had appeared two years before in The Comic Times for 3 
November 1855, four months before he took up the art. After ‘Hiawatha, 
Carroll explored the topic yet again with the posthumously published “The 
Ladye’s History’, found in “The Legend of Scotland’ (written in 1858), A 
Photographer's Day Out’, appearing in The South Shields Amateur Magazine 
in 1860, and a review of the Photographic Exhibition for the same year, 
appearing in the //lustrated Times.’ 

The major target of the work, besides photography, was, of course, 
Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha itself, a book-length poem gathering 
tales of the native Americans, published two years before Carrol] began his 
parody. In the American poem — before practising magic with his 
newfangled camera obscura — Hiawatha was ‘the wise man, the teacher’, as 
defined by Longfellow, who, with gifts in the supernatural, was sent by the 
Great Spirit to guide the Indian nations.’ He instructed the Indians in 
curing disease, harvesting maize and writing with pictures, amongst other 
teachings, all the while living his own native life, taking a wife and having 
children. In The Literary Collector for 1904, Henry E. Legler’ commented 
that the ‘poem created an immense and instant sensation, not only in this 
country, but in England. It was read, it was quoted, it was praised, it was 


> The London Athenaeum, \O0 November 1855. 

‘ Lewis Carroll, Lewrs Carroll's Diaries: The Private Journals of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, Volume 3, edited 

by Edward Wakeling, Luton, The Lewis Carroll Society, 1995. On 13 November 1857 Carroll menuons 

the writing of ‘Hiawatha. On 27 October, the meeting with Ruskin and on 23 February 1858 he 

mentions his Euclid lecture. The two volumes before this time frequently mention Fuclid. 

' Morton N. Cohen, Lewis Carroll: A Biography, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1995, pp. 72-3. 245. 
Henry Wadsworth Longtellow, 7he Song of Hiawatha, edited with an introduction by Daniel Aaron, 

Vermont, Everyman, 2001. pp. 169 (from Longfellow’s Vocabulary) and xitt (from the cditors 

introduction). 

’ Henry E. Legler, ‘Longfellow’s Hiawatha: Bibliographical Notes Concerning its Origin, its Translations 

and its Contemporary Paradies, The Literary Collector, November-December. 1904 (Vol. IX, No. 1), p. 2. 
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ridiculed, it was dramatized, it was parodied, it was attacked as plagiarism. 
It remains to this day the most parodied poem in the English language.’ 
Hence, Carroll was not the first to parody Longfellow. One English 
magazine correctly announced in February 1856 that ‘unhappily for the 
poet, this is the very measure to attract the parodist. Punch has opened the 
assault, and we will not venture to predict how many gleeful voices may 
echo his good-humoured mockery before the year is out.” 
Before Carroll, there were at least six parodies of Hiawatha printed in 
England; after Carroll, countless. He would have probably been aware of 
the Punch and Our Miscellany parodies, the last being a book published by 
the editor of The Train, Edmund Yates, who first published ‘Hiawatha's 
Photographing’. 
¢ ‘Hiawatha, a parody’ by J.W. Morris in Bath and Cheltenham 
Gazette, 1855. 

¢ The Song of Drop o' Wather by Harry Wandsworth Shortfellow [said 
to be Mary Cowden-Clarke} (London, George Routledge and Co., 
1856). 

¢ The Song of Floggawaya [By William Nanson Lettsom] (London, 
C.S. Burbige, 1856). 

¢ ‘The Song of “Over the Water” by Professor Strongfellow in Our 
Miscellany, edited by Edmund Yates and R.B. Brough (London, 
Routledge & Co., 1856). 

¢ ‘Dirge, in Imitation of Another’ by A. E in Marks and Remarks for 
the Catalogue of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, MDCCCLVI 
(London, W.J. Golbourn, Leicester Square, 1856). 

¢ ‘The Song of Hiawatha (Author's Protective Edition)’ in Punch, 12 
January 1856.* 


About the parodies, Longfellow wrote, ‘the better they are done, the 
worse they are in their effects; for one cannot get rid of them, but ever after 
sees them making faces behind the original.’ Carroll’s attempt is not mean- 
spirited as some parodies can be. The only section that could be said to 
mock Longfellow is the play on Indian names for the younger girl sitters — 
Grinny-haha and Dinny-wawa — both removed from the two later versions. 


‘Modern Light Literature — Poetry’, Blackwoods Edinburgh Magazine, \ebruary 1856 (Volume 79, 
No. 484), p. 135. 


* Legler, pp. 13-19. The list derives from Legler’s article and files, located in a folder in ‘he New York 
Public Library, with a few corrections and additions from Walter Hamilton’s book cited below. His 
research may have been exhaustive but he quotes Carroll’s parody as if it were first published in Rhyme? 
and Reason? for 1883. Legler, of course, includes parodies before and after Carroll's poem in England and 
America. | have not attempted to fill in Legler'’s list as far as our criteria are concerned. 


' Longfellow, p. xv (from the editor's introduction). 
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Though Carroll could have been inspired by only the press excerpts and 
discussions of the poem, or by the parodies themselves, the impetus for his 
attempt was probably specifically the chapter titled “Picture Writing’ in 
Longfellow’s poem, a concept — especially with the Indian's use of characters 
instead of letters — somewhat related to photography.'® One early paragraph 
begins: 

From his pouch he took his colors, 
Took his paints of different colors, 
On the smooth bark of a birch-tree 
Painted many shapes and figures, 
Wonderful and mystic figures, 
And each figure had a meaning, 
Each some word or thought suggested. '' 


Carroll’s opening paragraph simulates these lines. The words shared 
with Carroll's work are highlighted above and below. The last line, the 
‘suggested/suggestion’ link, however, appears in only the printed versions of 
Carroll’s poem: 


From his shoulder Hiawatha 
Took his camera of rosewood .... 


Like a complicated figure 
In the Second Book of Euclid.” 


Mystic, wondrous was the process. 
Each in turn, as he was taken, 
Volunteered his own suggestions ... 


Though these lines may have inspired Carroll’s opening, other lines in 
the same chapter may have suggested the parody as a whole, specifically the 
lines where Hiawatha explains how he chose the pictures to represent 
certain words: 


" Jeffrey Stern, Lewis Carroll Bibliophile, Luton, White Stone Publishing, 1997. Upon his death, Carroll 
owned several works and collections by Longfellow. The auction lists, however, do not contain a version 
of The Song of Hiawatha published before the writing of his parody. 

Roger ‘laylor and Edward Wakeling, Lewis Carroll: Photographer, The Princeton University Library 
Albums, Princeton University Press, 2002, p. 139. On the facing page of a skeletal photograph of a ‘Sun- 
fish’ in album A (1), Carroll inscribed an excerpt from Longfellow’s chapter ‘Hiawatha’s Fishing’. Though 
the photograph was taken the summer before he composed the parody, the date of the quotation is 
unknown. However, it still shows a good working knowledge of the original. The excerpt reads, ‘Slowly 
upward, wavering, gleaming, / Rose the Ugudwash, the sun-fish, / Seized the line of Hiawatha, / Swung 
with all his weight upon it, / Made a whirlpool in the water, / Whirled the birch-canoe in circles, / Round 
and round in gurgling eddies, / Till the circles in the water / Reached the far-off sandy beaches, / Till the 
water-flags and rushes / Nodded on the distant margins.’ 
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First a human figure standing, 
Painted in the brightest scarlet; 
"Tis the lover, the musician, 

And the meaning ts, ‘My painting 
Makes me powerful over others.’ 

Then the figure seated, singing, 

Playing on a drum of magic, 
And the interpretation, ‘Listen! 
"Tis my voice you hear, my singing!’ 

Then the same red figure seated 
In the shelter of a wigwam, 

And the meaning of the symbol: 
‘I will come and sit beside you 
In the mystery of my passion!’”” 


Until now, scholars have commented on only the three versions of 
‘Hiawatha, skipping over the early, much-different manuscript version in 
the Berg Collection, housed in the New York Public Library.'® Several 
differences are of note in each subsequent version. The main differences 
between the MS version and the first published version, in The Train 
(December 1857),'* are the added introduction, the lengthened departure 
and the use of an inconsistent refrain. In the MS version the line ‘And the 
picture failed completely’ (not considering one plural change) is used 
consecutively five times. In the subsequent version, Carroll seemed to have 
tired of the repetition, making the first three refrains dissimilar, with the 
following two repeating the second: 


Yet the picture failed entirely .... 

And the picture failed completely .... 
Ended in a total failure .... 

As the picture failed completely .... 
And their pictures failed completely .... 


In the course of his revision for the initial printing (adding 46 lines and 
removing 5), Carroll diminished the abruptness of some episodes, thus 


Longfellow, p. 102. 
= Longfellow, pp. 104-5. 


'* The manuscript appears on two sheets of paper. The first sheet is folded in half; producing 4 pages with 
a folded width of 5/2 inches and a height of 8% inches. The last two pages, measuring the same, are on a 
single sheet. The first sheet will soon separate at the crease. The unsigned poem is headed ‘Hiawatha’s 
Photographing’ with an underline. [he sheets were once folded in horizontal fourths, indicating a possible 
mailing or submission. 


'* Reprinted in: Lewis Carroll, For The Train: Five Poems and a Tale, arranged, with a Pretace, by Hugh J. 
Schonfield, London, Denis Archer, 1932, p. xv. Carroll contributed: ‘Solitude’ (March, 1856). ‘The Path 
of Roses’ (May, 1856). “Novelty and Romancement’ (October, 1856), “Ihe Three Voices’ (November, 
1856). ‘The Sailor's Wite’ (May, 1857) and ‘Hiawatha’s Photographing’ (December, 1857). 
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diminishing some humour as well. For this reason, it may actually prove 
more popular with some readers, even though it contains some rather weak 
lines as well (35 lines were edited with non-punctuation changes). 

For his book Phantasmagoria (1869), a collection of poems, with most 
previously published, Carroll revised the official version of ‘Hiawatha’ for 
the first time. He removed the younger sisters, reducing them to a mere 
line, added again to Hiawatha’s departure, and removed 26 line-ending long 
dashes. This last may indicate it was a copyeditor for The Train who 
preferred the punctuation mark. There were some minor changes as well. 
Carroll removed a section on ‘plots a poem’, the American expression 
‘sloped for Texas’ and an allusion to the word ‘damn’. He also rearranged the 
lines for the younger son, the ‘scrubby schoolboy’. 

In the last revision, that for Rhyme? and Reason? published in 1883, the 
most widely noted of Carroll’s changes was his removal of the description 
of the wet-plate process of photography. Even with two intriguing additions 
—a scene of Hiawatha behind the camera and a reinstatement of an allusion 
to the word ‘damn’ from the old 7rain version — the changes here are minor. 
Perhaps most important is the addition of illustrations, the first the poem 
received. On 7 January 1878, Carroll wrote to the American artist Arthur 
Burdett Frost, introducing himself as ‘the writer of a little book (Alices 
Adventures in Wonderland) ... and by that April, Frost began work on the 
new book." In Cohen's collection of Carroll’s letters, the first mention of 
‘Hiawatha’s Photographing’ comes in December 1880 when Carroll 
informed Frost, working in America, that the poem would take four 
illustrations (it took six). Five months later, in May, Carroll wrote:'° 


That you should have finished all the pictures without any further 
consultation as to treatment seemed to me to involve great risk that | 
should have to reject many. As to “Hiawatha” in particular, | felt a sad 
presentiment that I should have to send you back the whole set! It has 
been a most pleasant surprise to find that I can not only accept all (with 
the exception of the 2 inclosed [neither of which is from ‘Hiawatha’}) 
bur that I am really charmed with them as a whole, and most of all with 
the ‘Hiawatha’ ones. 


' Carroll, Letters; 7 January, 1878. 


Lewis Carroll, The Diaries of Lewis Carroll, edited by Roger Lancelyn Green, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1954, p. 396, 416. From the sources presently available, it is not certain what Carroll 
had in mind for an illustrated version of Phantasmagoria. He was still sampling other illustrators’ work 
and as late as 25 April 1881 ‘Took the critical step of writing to A.B. Frost to propose illustrating the 
sertous poems in Phantasmagoria ..... Carroll seemingly had all the pictures by 19 May 1883 when he 
arranged the book, naming it Rhyme? and Reason? 


Carroll, Letters; 9 December 1880; 5 May 1881. 
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Your great success this time is, | think, the ‘Stunning Cantab:: and 
it is worth all the fatigue you have inflicted on your unfortunate model 
to have produced so perfect a picture. An artistic friend, to whom | 
showed the pictures, gives the palm to the sulky boy. I don’t think there 
is much to choose between them: both are first-rate. 


Carroll’s enthusiasm may derive from his affinity for the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, whom he befriended as mentioned throughout his diaries, a 
precursor to the new Aestheticism'’ seen in Frost's illustrations. The 
movement can be marked by Gilbert and Sullivan’s April 1881 premier of 
Patience, an operetta parodying the Aesthetes. In the operetta, said to have 
even prolonged the movement, Gilbert created two characters, Bunthorne 
and Grosvernor, embodying the characteristics of Oscar Wilde and James 
Whistler, two leading members of the Aesthetes.'* For ‘Hiawatha’, Frost 
depicted Japanese fans, designed plates, splaying bulrushes, modernised 
furniture and Greek columns, along with a stylised vase filled with lilies and 
a screen patterned with sunflowers, two flowers associated with the Aesthetic 
movement. In Wilde's first lecture in a visit to the United States in 1882, he 
addressed this issue of ‘vegetable fashion’: “You have heard, I think, a few of 
you, of two flowers connected with the aesthetic movement in England, and 
said (J assure you, erroneously) to be the food of some aesthetic young men. 
Well, let me tell you the reason we love the lily and the sunflower ... It is 
because these two lovely flowers are in England the most perfect models of 
design, the most naturally adapted for decorative art.’ 


He had learnt it all from Ruskin, 
(Author of “the Stones of Venice,” 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
“Modern Painters,” and some others) — 


But despite Carroll's words, Frost — especially in the Stunning Cantab 
illustration — seems to be influenced more by Aestheticism than by Ruskin, 
a man only somewhat related to the Aesthetes, but much admired by them. 
A more general influence on Frost was the style of studio portraiture 
practised at the time. These images commonly depicted a painted backdrop 
with the subject standing on the studio's wooden floor, often with the 
headrest plainly in view (courageously giving the subject more feet than are 


Richard Ellmann, Oscar Wilde, New York, Alfred A. Knopt, 1988), pp. 47 and 207. 
'* Ibid., pp. 134-6. Thanks to Ellen Jordan for confirming my suspicions regarding Frost's illustrations. 
” Ibid., p. 166. The lecture (“The English Renaissance of Art’, Miscellanies, Works, vol. 9, p. 276) was given 
at Chickering Hall, New York, on 9 January 1882. A June 1881 Punch cartoon even illustrated Wilde's 
face inside a suntlower with the caption ‘O, | feel just as happy as a bright sunflower!’ 

Julian ‘lreuherz, Victorian Painting, \.ondon, Thames and Hudson Ltd., 1993, p. 135. In a chapter on 
the Aesthetic Movement, the author describes the beginning of the Japanese influence: ‘blue-and-white 
porcelain and woodblock prints ... Japanese screens, fans and pots ... 


IF 
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taken on an elegant terrace, a pleasant beach, a country lane or even in a 
wintry scene complete with falling snow sprinkling the foreground. Even 
though Frost does not depict these screens per se, their influence still 
remains. The father’s Napoleonic stance, complete with column and 
curtain, parodies a pose found on a carte-de-visite in the Henisch 
Collection at Penn State University, said to be of the late 1870s (see 
figure).”” Since both the father's suggestion and the painted backdrop derive 
from oil painting, the similarity between these two images is no mere 
coincidence. Rather, it shows how well the early poem’s choice (‘His 
ingenious suggestions’) worked with this later choice of backdrops and how 
Frost mediated between the two. 

In closing, to attest further to the poem's popularity as mentioned above, 
three examples of its presentation follow. In 1884 Carroll wrote to Walter 
Hamilton chat he had no objection to his ‘quoting one or two of his 
published poems, as he proposes.’ Shortly thereafter, excerpts of ‘Hiawatha 
appeared in Hamilton’s Parodies of the Works of English and American 


°° Heinz K. Henisch and Bridget A. Henisch, The Photographic Experience, 1839-1914, Images and 
Attitudes, University Park [Penn.], The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1994, pp. 14-33. 
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Authors (1884).*' Six years later, Carroll wrote to Brian Piers Lascelles, 
‘From time to time | have heard, with gratification, of the compliment paid 
me by your selection of my lines on “Hiawathas Photographing” for 
reciting to your friends.’ Lascelles, known as the ‘Magdalen Giant’ or the 
‘Harrow Giant’ for his 6 feet 10 inch height, belonged to the Magdalen 
Vagabond Society, a travelling group that performed for charity.” Lastly, in 
1932, Edith Shute wrote, “This [“Hiawatha’s Photographing”] can be most 
effectively rendered as a stage piece. Someone as “chorus” recites the poem, 
while others come on, in the different characters, “the governor, the father” 
and so on, and carry out the verses in dumb show. We did it, one Christmas, 
in my very young days, and L. C. was much taken with the idea, when, 
years after, I met him and told him of it.’** Perhaps owing to those ‘flat tones 
of a deadpan comic’ the rhythm tends to force on the reader, it should not 
be surprising that two of these examples are purely vocal in nature. 


B. The Synoptic Presentation of Carroll's Poem 


Not only is the MS version printed here for the first time, but all four 
versions are laid out in synoptic fashion to facilitate study of Carroll’s poem. 
The highlighted sections indicate the changes from one version to the next. 
Though some blank spaces may appear between the lines, there are, in fact, 
no breaks in any version; these, rather, represent deletions or later additions. 
Victorian typesetters placed spaces between letters and some punctuation 
marks — inverted commas, exclamation points, question marks, for 
example. To make the poem more presentable, this style has not been 
practised. Also, since Carroll expected the word and to replace his plus signs 
(+), no indication of these changes is made. 


‘Carroll, Lerrers 1884, undated 

Walter Hamilton, Parodies of the Works of English & American Authors, collected and annotated by Walter 
Hamilton, New York, Johnson Reprint Corp, 1967, pp. 78-9. First printed in 1884. Hamilton wrote 
“These disjointed extracts give but a poor idea of this most amusing poem, the comical ettects of which are 
much heightened by Mr. A.B. Frost's humorous illustrations.’ Indeed he seems to edit out each punch line. 


’ Carroll, Letters, 8 March 1890. 


‘ Lewis Carroll: Interviews and Recollections, edited by Morton Cohen, Hampshire, Macmillan, 1989, p. 
55-7. Reprinted from, ‘Lewis Carroll as Artist. CornAill Magazine, November, 1932, pp. 959-62. Carroll 
and Shute met for the first ime on 2 November 1882, Carroll thinking her ‘lively and “taking”. 
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Berg MS (c. Oct. 1857) 


From his shoulder Hiawatha 
Took his [the] camera of rosewood, 
Made of sliding, folding rosewood, 
Neatly put it all together. 

In its case it lay compactly, 

Folded into nearly nothing, 

But he opened out its hinges, 
Pushed + pulled its joints + hinges, 
Till it looked all squares + oblongs, 
Like a complicated figure 

In the Second Book of Euclid. 


Then the family in order 
Came before him for their pictures: 


Mystic, wondrous was the process. 
First a plate of glass he coated 

With collodion, and plunged it 

In a bath of lunar caustic: 

This made ready every picture. 
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HIAWATHA’S 


The Train (Dec. 1857) 


[INTRODUCTION BY THE AUTHOR.— In 
these days of imitation I can claim no sort 
of merit for this slight attempt at doing 
what is known to be so easy. Any one 
that knows what verse is, with the 
smallest ear for rhythm, can throw off a 
composition in an easy, running metre 
like “The Song of Hiawatha.” Having, 
then, distinctly stated that I challenge no 
attention in the following little poem to 
its merely verbal jingle, I must beg the 
candid reader to confine his criticism to 
its treatment of the subject. ] 


FROM. his shoulder Hiawatha 
Took the camera of rosewood— 
Made of sliding, folding rosewood— 
Neatly put it all together. 

In its case it lay compactly, 

Folded into nearly nothing; 

But he opened out the hinges, 

Pushed and pulled the joints and hinges, 
Till it looked all squares and oblongs, 
Like a complicated figure 

In the second book of Euclid. 

This he perched upon a tripod, 
And the family; in order, 

Sat before him for their pictures— 


Mystic, awful, was the process. 

First, a piece of glass he coated 
With collodion, and plunged it 
In a bath of lunar caustic 


Carefully. dissolved in water— 
There he left it certain minutes. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING 


Phantasmagoria (1869) 


[ In these days of imitation, I can claim no 
sort of merit for this slight attempt at 
doing what is known to be so easy. 
Any one who knows what verse is, with 


the slightest ear for rhythm, can throw off 
a composition in the easy running metre of 


‘The Song of Hiawatha.’ Having, then, 
distinctly stated that I challenge no 
attention, in the following little poem, to 
its merely verbal jingle, I must beg the 
candid reader, to confine his criticism, to 
its treatment of the subject. ] 


FROM his shoulder Hiawatha 
Took the camera of rosewood, 
Made of sliding, folding rosewood; 
Neatly put it all together. 
In its case it lay compactly, 
Folded into nearly nothing; 
But he opened out the hinges, 
Pushed and pulled the joints and hinges, 
Tull it looked all squares and oblongs, 
Like a complicated figure 
In the second book of Euclid. 

This he perched upon a tripod, 
And the family in order 
Sat before him for their pictures. 


Mystic, awful was the process. 

First, a piece of glass he coated 
With Collodion, and plunged it 
In a bath of Lunar Caustic 


Carefully dissolved in water: 
There he left it certain minutes. 
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Rhyme? And Reason? (1883) 


[In an age of imitation, I can claim no 
special merit for this slight attempt at 
doing what is known to be so 
easy. Any fairly practised writer, with 
the slightest ear for rhythm, could 
compose, for hours together, in the 
easy running metre of “The Song of 
Hiawatha.’ Having, then, distinctly 
stated that I challenge no attention in 
the following little poem to its merely 
verbal jingle, I must beg the candid 
reader to confine his criticism to its 
treatment of the subject. ] 


FROM his shoulder Hiawatha 
Took the camera of rosewood, 
Made of sliding, folding rosewood; 
Neatly put it all together. 
In its case it lay compactly, 
Folded into nearly nothing; 
But he opened out the hinges, 
Pushed and pulled the joints and hinges, 
Till it looked all squares and oblongs, 
Like a complicated figure 
In the Second Book of Euclid. 

This he perched upon a tripod— 


Crouched beneath its dusky cover— 
Stretched his hand, enforcing silence— 
Said “Be motionless, I beg you!” 
Mystic, awful was the process. 


Secondly my Hiawatha 

Made with cunning hand a mixture 
Of the acid pyro-gallic, 

And of glacial acetic, 

And of alcohol and water: 

This developed every picture. 
Finally my Hiawatha 

Took a saturate solution, 

Which was made of hypo-sulphite, 
Which again was made of soda— 
(Very difficult the word 1s 

For a metre like the present) 

This completed every picture. 


First in order came the father: 
He would have a crimson curtain 
Looped about a marble pillar: 
With the corner of a table, 
Of a rosewood dining-table. 
He would hold a scroll of something, 
Hold it firmly in his left-hand: 
He would keep his right-hand buried 
(Like Napoleon) in his waistcoat: 
He would gaze into the distance, 
Like a man who sees a vision 


At 12..30 in the morning, 
While the servants bring in luncheon— 


And the picture failed completely. 


Next in order came the mother: 


She came dressed beyond description, 
Dressed in gems and silks and satins 
Far too gorgeous for a duchess. 
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Secondly, my Hiawatha 
Made with cunning hand a mixture 
Of the acid pyrro-gallic, 
And of glacial-acetic, 
And of alcohol and water— 
This developed all the picture. 
Finally, he fixed each picture 
With a saturate solution 
Which was made of hyposulphite, 
Which, again, was made of soda. 
(Very difficult the name is 
For a metre like the present, 


But periphrasis has done it.) 
All the family, in order, 
Sat before him for their pictures; 
Each in turn, as he was taken, 
Volunteered his own suggestions— 
His invaluable suggestions. 
First, the governor—the father— 
He suggested velvet curtains 
Looped about a massy pillar, 
And the corner of a table— 
Of a rosewood dining-table. 
He would hold a scroll of something— 
Hold it firmly in his left-hand; 
He would keep his right-hand buried 
(Like Napoleon) in his waistcoat; 
He would gaze upon the distance— 
(Like a poet seeing visions, 
Like a man that plots a poem, 
In a dressing-gown of damask, 
At 12.30 in the morning, 
Ere the servants bring in luncheon)— 
With a look of pensive meaning, 
As of ducks that die in tempests. 
Grand, heroic was the notion: 
Yet the picture failed entirely, 
Failed because he moved a little— 
Moved because he couldn’t help it. 
Next his better half took courage— 
She would have her picture taken: 
She came dressed beyond description, 
Dressed in jewels and in satin, 
Far too gorgeous for an empress. 
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Secondly, my Hiawatha 
Made with cunning hand a mixture 
Of the acid Pyro-gallic, 
And of Glacial Acetic, 
And of Alcohol and water: 
This developed all the picture. 
Finally, he fixed each picture 
With a saturate solution 
Of a certain salt of Soda— 
Chemists call it Hyposulphite. ¢7 
(Very difficult the name is 


For a metre like the present, 


But periphrasis has done it.) 

All the family in order 
Sat before him for their pictures. 
Each in turn, as he was taken, 
Volunteered his own suggestions, 
His invaluable suggestions. 

First the Governor, the Father: 
He suggested velvet curtains 
Looped about a massy pillar; 
And the corner of a table, 
Of a rosewood dining-table. 
He would hold a scroll of something, 
Hold it firmly in his left-hand; 
He would keep his right-hand buried 
(Like Napoleon) in his waistcoat; 
He would contemplate the distance 


With a look of pensive meaning, 

As of ducks that die in tempests. 
Grand, heroic was the notion: 

Yet the picture failed entirely: 

Failed, because he moved a little, 

Moved, because he couldn’t help it. 
Next, his better half took courage; 

She would have her picture taken; 

She came dressed beyond description, 

Dressed in jewels and in satin 

Far too gorgeous for an empress. 
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All the family in order 
Sat before him for their pictures: 
Each in turn, as he was taken, 
Volunteered his own suggestions, 
His ingenious suggestions. 

First the Governor, the Father: 
He suggested velvet curtains 
Looped about a massy pillar; 
And the corner of a table, 
Of a rosewood dining-table. 
He would hold a scroll of something, 
Hold it firmly in his left-hand; 
He would keep his right-hand buried 
(Like Napoleon) in his waistcoat; 
He would contemplate the distance 


With a look of pensive meaning, 

As of ducks that die in tempests. 
Grand, heroic was the notion: 

Yet the picture failed entirely: 

Failed, because he moved a little, 

Moved, because he couldn’t help it. 
Next, his better half took courage; 

She would have her picture taken. 

She came dressed beyond description, 

Dressed in jewels and in satin 

Far too gorgeous for an empress. 


In her hand she held a nosegay 
Rather larger than a cabbage. 
All the time that she was taken, 
Still the lady chattered, chattered, 
Like a monkey in the forest. 
“Is my head enough in focus? 
Would it do a little sideways? 
Shall I hold the nosegay higher? 
Will it come into the picture?” 
And the picture failed completely. 
Next, the eldest son was taken: 
He discoursed on lines of beauty, 
Lines that curved about the picture, 


Centering in the golden breast-pin— 
(He had got it out of Ruskin, 
Author of “The Stones of Venice,” 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
“Modern Painters,” + some others: 
But he had not altogether 


Taken in the writer’s meaning) 


And the picture failed completely. 
Then the eldest daughter followed: 

She suggested very little— 

Only begged she might be taken 

With her look of “passive beauty. 

Her idea of passive beauty 

Was a squinting of the right-eye, 

Was a drooping of the left-eye, 

Was a smile that went up sideways 

To the corner of her eye-brows— 


” 


And the picture failed completely. 


Gracefully she sat down sideways, 
With a simper scarcely human, 
Holding in her hand a nosegay 
Rather larger than a cabbage. 
All the while that she was taking, 
Still the lady chattered, chattered, 
Like a monkey in the forest. 19 
“Am I sitting still?” she asked him; 
“Is my face enough in profile? 
Shall I hold the nosegay higher? 
Will it come into the picture?” 
And the picture failed completely. 
Next the son, the stunning Cantab, 
He suggested curves of beauty, 
Curves pervading all his figure, 
Which the eye might follow onward 
Till they centred in the breast-pin— 
Centred in the golden breast-pin. 
He had learnt it all from Ruskin, 
(Author of “The Stones of Venice,” 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
“Modern Painters,” and some others)— 
And perhaps he had not fully 
Understood his author’s meaning; 20 
But, whatever was the reason, 
All was fruitless, as the picture 
Ended in a total failure. 
After him the eldest daughter: 
She suggested very little, 
Only begged she might be taken 
With her look of “passive beauty.” 21 
Her idea of passive beauty 
Was a squinting of the left-eye, 
Was a drooping of the right eye, 
Was a smile that went up sideways 
To the corner of the nostrils. 
Hiawatha, when she asked him, 
Took no notice of the question, 
Looked as if he hadn’t heard it; 
But, when pointedly appealed to, 
Smiled in a peculiar manner, 
Coughed, and said it “didn’t matter,” 
Bit his lips, and changed the subject. 
Nor in this was he mistaken, 
As the picture failed completely. 


Gracefully she sat down sideways, 
With a simper scarcely human, 
Holding in her hand a nosegay 
Rather larger than a cabbage. 
All the while that she was taking, 
Still the lady chattered, chattered, 
Like a monkey in the forest. 
“Am I sitting still?” she asked him. 
“Is my face enough in profile? 
Shall I hold the nosegay higher? 
Will it come into the picture?” 
And the picture failed completely. 
Next the Son, the Stunning-Cantab: 
He suggested curves of beauty, 
Curves pervading all his figure, 
Which the eye might follow onward, 
Till they centered in the breast-pin, 
Centered in the golden breast-pin. 
He had learnt it all from Ruskin 
(Author of ‘ The Stones of Venice, 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
Modern Painters,’ and some others); 
And perhaps he had not fully 
Understood his author’s meaning; 
But, whatever was the reason, 
All was fruitless, as the picture 
Ended in an utter failure. 
Next to him the eldest daughter: 
She suggested very little; 
Only asked if he would take her 
With her look of ‘passive beauty.’ 
Her idea of passive beauty 
Was a squinting of the left-eye, 
Was a drooping of the right-eye, 
Was a smile that went up sideways 
To the corner of the nostrils. 
Hiawatha, when she asked him, 
Took no notice of the question, 
Looked as if he hadn’t heard it; 
But, when pointedly appealed to, 
Smiled in his peculiar manner, 
Coughed and said it ‘didn’t matter,’ 
Bit his lip and changed the subject. 
Nor in this was he mistaken, 
As the picture failed completely. 


Gracefully she sat down sideways, 
With a simper scarcely human, 
Holding in her hand a bouquet 
Rather larger than a cabbage. 
All the while that she was sitting, 
Still the lady chattered, chattered, 
Like a monkey in the forest. 
“Am I sitting still?” she asked him. 
“Is my face enough in profile? 
Shall I hold the bouquet higher? 
Will it come into the picture?” 
And the picture failed completely. 
Next the Son, the Stunning-Cantab: 
He suggested curves of beauty, 
Curves pervading all his figure, 
Which the eye might follow onward, 
Till they centered in the breast-pin, 
Centered in the golden breast-pin. 
He had learnt it all from Ruskin 
(Author of ‘The Stones of Venice,’ 
‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ 
‘Modern Painters,’ and some others); 
And perhaps he had not fully 
Understood his author’s meaning; 
But, whatever was the reason, 
All was fruitless, as the picture 
Ended in an utter failure. 
Next to him the eldest daughter: 
She suggested very little, 
Only asked if he would take her 
With her look of ‘passive beauty.’ 
Her idea of passive beauty 
Was a squinting of the left-eye, 
Was a drooping of the right-eye, 
Was a smile that went up sideways 
To the corner of the nostrils. 
Hiawatha, when she asked him, 
Took no notice of the question, 
Looked as if he hadn’t heard it; 
But, when pointedly appealed to, 
Smiled in his peculiar manner, 
Coughed and said it ‘didn’t matter,’ 
Bit his lip and changed the subject. 
Nor in this was he mistaken, 
As the picture failed completely. 


Then he tried the other daughters: 


From the eldest, Mtrne [Grinne]-haha, 
Who, throughout the time of taking, 
Shook form head to toe with laughter, 
With a fit of silent laughter, 

To the youngest, Gr Minne-wawa, 
Who, throughout the time of taking, 
Shook from head to foot with weeping, 
Anything but silent weeping. 

Though in many things they differed, 
Yet they all agreed in one thing, 

That their pictures failed completely. 
Last, the youngest son was taken: 
John his Christian-name had once been— 

But his overbearing sisters 
Called him names he disapproved of— 
Called him Jacky, “Scrubby school-boy,” 
Called him Johnnie, “Mammy’s darling.” 
Very red + round his face was, 
Very rough + wild his hair was, 
Very dusty was his jacket, 
Very fidgetty his manner, 
And, so fearful was the picture, 
In comparison the others 
Might be thought to have succeeded, 
To have partially succeeded. 

Finally my Hiawatha 
Tumbled all the tribe together, 
“Grouped” is not the right expression, 
And, as happy chance would have it, 
Did at last obtain a picture, 
Where the faces all succeeded, 
Each came out a perfect likeness. 
Then they joined + all abused it, 
Unrestrainedly abused 1t, 
As the worst + dullest picture 
That could possibly be taken. 


“Really any one would take us, 
(Any one who did not know us), 
For the most unpleasant people!” 
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So, in turn, the other daughters: 
All of them agreed in one thing, 
That their pictures came to nothing, 
Though they. differed in their causes, 
From the eldest, Grinny-haha, 
Who, throughout her time of taking, 
Shook with sudden, causeless laughter, 
With a fit of silent laughter, 
To the youngest, Dinny-wawa, 
Who, throughout her time of taking, 
Shook with sudden, causeless weeping— 
Anything but silent weeping; 


And their pictures failed completely. 
Last, the youngest son was taken: 

“John” his Christian name had once been; 
But his overbearing sisters 
Called him names he disapproved of— 
Called him Johnny, “Daddy’s Darling” — 
Called him Jacky, “Scrubby Schoolboy.” 
Very rough and thick his hair was, 
Very round and red his face was, 
Very dusty was his jacket, 
Very fidgetty his manner, 
And, so fearful was the picture, 
In comparison the others 
Might be thought to have succeeded— 
To have partially succeeded. 

Finally, my Hiawatha 
Tumbled all the tribe together 
(“Grouped” is not the right expression), 
And, as happy chance would have it, 
Did at last obtain a picture 
Where the faces all succeeded: 
Each came out a perfect likeness. 

Then they joined and all abused it— 
Unrestrainedly abused it— 
As “the worst and ugliest picture 
That could possibly be taken. 
Giving one such strange expressions! 
Sulkiness, conceit, and meanness! 
Really any one would take us 
(Any one that did not know us) 
For the most unpleasant people!” 
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So in turn the other sisters. 


Last, the youngest son was taken: 


Very rough and thick his hair was, 
Very round and red his face was, | 
Very fidgetty his manner. 
And his overbearing sisters 


Very dusty was his jacket, 
Called him names he disapproved of: 


Called him Johnny, ‘Daddy’s Darling,’ 


And, so awful was the picture, 
In comparison the others 
Might be thought to have succeeded, 
To have partially succeeded. 
Finally my Hiawatha 
Tumbled all the tribe together, 


‘Grouped’ is not the right expression,) 


And, as happy chance would have it, 

Did at last obtain a picture 

Where the faces all succeeded: 

Each came out a perfect likeness. 
Then they joined and all abused it, 

Unrestrainedly abused it, 

As ‘the worst and ugliest picture 


They could possibly have dreamed of. 


Giving one such strange expressions! 
Sulkiness, conceit, and meanness! 
Really any one would take us 

(Any one that did not know us) 

For the most unpleasant people! ’ 
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Called him Jacky, ‘Scrubby Schoolboy’l 
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So in turn the other sisters. 


Last, the youngest son was taken: 


Very rough and thick his hair was, 
Very round and red his face was, 
Very dusty was his jacket, 
Very fidgety his manner. 
And his overbearing sisters 
Called him names he disapproved of: 
Called him Johnny, ‘Daddy’s Darling,’ 
Called him Jacky, ‘Scrubby School-boy.’ 
And, so awful was the picture, 
In comparison the others 
Seemed, to his bewildered fancy, 
To have partially succeeded. 

Finally my Hiawatha 
Tumbled all the tribe together, 
‘Grouped’ is not the right expression), 
And, as happy chance would have it, 
Did at last obtain a picture 
Where the faces all succeeded: 
Each came out a perfect likeness. 

Then they joined and all abused it, 
Unrestrainedly abused it, 
As ‘the worst and ugliest picture 
They could possibly have dreamed of. 
Giving one such strange expressions— 
Sullen, stupid, pert expressions. 
Really any one would take us 
(Any one that did not know us) 
For the most unpleasant people!’ 


All together rang their voices, 
Angry, loud, discordant voices, 
As of dogs that howl in concert, 
As of cats that wail in chorus. 

But my Hiawatha’s patience, 
His politeness + his patience 
Unexpectedly had vanished. 


Hastily he packed his lenses, 
All his camera + lenses, 


Left them in a mighty hurry, 
Stating that he would not stand it, 
Stating in emphatic language 
What he’d be before he’d stand it. 
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(Hiawatha seemed to think so— 
Seemed to think it not unlikely.) 
All together rang their voices— 
Angry, loud, discordant voices— 
As of dogs that how] in concert, 
As of cats that wail in chorus. 

But my Hiawatha’s patience, 
His politeness, and his manners, 
Unaccountably had vanished. 
Not a minute more he waited, 
But, to use his own expression, 
His American expression, 


Packed his traps, and “sloped for Texas.” 


Neither did he leave them slowly, 
With that calm deliberation— 
That intense deliberation— 
Which photographers aspire to, 
But he left them in a hurry— 

Left them in a mighty passion— 


Stating that he would not stand it, 


Stating, in emphatic language, 
What he’d be before he’d stand it. 
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(Hiawatha seemed to think so, 
Seemed to think it not unlikely.) 
All together rang their voices, 
Angry, loud, discordant voices, 
As of dogs that howl in concert, 
As of cats that wail in chorus. 
But my Hiawatha’s patience, 
His politeness, and his patience, 
Unaccountably had vanished, 


And he left that happy party. 
Neither did he leave them slowly, 
With that calm deliberation, 

That intense deliberation 

Which photographers aspire to: 
But he left them in a hurry, 

Left them in a mighty hurry, 


Vowing that he would not stand it, 


Hurriedly he packed his boxes, 
Hurriedly the porter trundled 
On a barrow all his boxes; 
Hurriedly he took his ticket, 
Hurriedly the train received him: 
Thus departed Hiawatha. 


(Hiawatha seemed to think so, 
Seemed to think it not unlikely). 
All together rang their voices, 
Angry, loud, discordant voices, 
As of dogs that howl in concert, 
As of cats that wail in chorus. 
But my Hiawatha’s patience, 
His politeness and his patience, 
Unaccountably had vanished, 


And he left that happy party. 
Neither did he leave them slowly, 
With the calm deliberation, 

The intense deliberation 

Of a photographic artist: 

But he left them in a hurry, 

Left them in a mighty hurry, 


Stating that he would not stand it, 
Stating in emphatic language 
What he’d be before he’d stand it. 
Hurriedly he packed his boxes: 
Hurriedly the porter trundled 

On a barrow all his boxes: 
Hurriedly he took his ticket: 
Hurriedly the train received him: 
Thus departed Hiawatha. 


C. The Annotations 


1 {I]n the easy, running metre... Longfellow borrowed the metre from the 
Finnish national epic, a poem called Kalevala, calling it the ‘right and only 
measure’ for his work. Poetically, it is called trochaic tetrameter, i.e., eight 
syllables per line with an accent on each odd syllable (/-/-/-/- ). But 
Hiawatha parodies also need to imitate the ‘frequent repetitions’, a phrase 
from Longfellow’s own prologue. Carroll’s introduction even uses the 
metre, skilfully hidden by writing in prose style and without the 
characteristic repetition. Even The Train's opening line is in metre, here 
reconstructed: 


Introduction by the Author.— 
In these days of imitation 

I can claim no sort of merit 
For this slight attempt at doing 
What is known to be so easy ... 


For a similar covert poem, see his letter to Margaret Cunnynghame, 
30 January 1868. 

In February 1856, Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine made a comment 
about Longfellow’s measure, similar to Carroll’s later introduction: “The 
jingle of this measure is irresistible, and, with a good vocabulary of any 
savage language at one’s elbow, one feels a pleasing confidence that the 
strain might spin on forever, and almost make itself.’ In his book of 
American parodies, Walter Hamilton, who received permission to quote 
Carroll’s work as noted above, seems to have quoted Carroll's sentiments as 
well: ‘Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha invites parody, and its easy metre ts 
readily caught up by any one having an ordinarily good ear, and knack of 
versification. 

In 1932, the six contributions Carroll made to The Train were reprinted 
in book form. For some reason the line ‘Having, then distinctly stated’ was 
changed to ‘Having, then, made it quite clear ...’ Since the line disrupts the 
metre and since other errors are made throughout, including single line 
omissions, it must be termed a rather curious variant. No further comments 
will be made on this edition. 


2 From his shoulder Hiawatha... Despite the common pronunciation 
today, Longfellow wrote to a correspondent that the Indian name was 
pronounced ‘hee-a-wa’-tha’. Whether Carroll and other Victorians used the 
long 7 or the long e pronunciation has not been determined. 


3 Took his [the] camera of rosewood... In the manuscript version, the 
word ‘the’ is pencilled in between ‘his camera’ without ‘his’ struck through. 
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4 Made of sliding, folding rosewood... Carroll equipped Hiawatha with 
his own camera. He and his friend Reginald Southey, who was teaching him 
the art, visited Ottewill’s in March 1856 to order a ‘registered double 
folding camera’, as advertised in capital letters in the photographic journals 
at the time. The accompanying illustration pictured the many /Ainges that 
permitted it to lie compactly, as further suggested by the advertisement: 
‘superior to every other form of Camera for its simplicity, utility, and 
portability.’ Indeed, Hiawatha could take his camera from his shoulder as 
easily as an arrow from his quiver. 

Whether Carroll’s camera was constructed of rosewood is not known. 
One photography book of the era states that “The material of which these 
cameras are made is usually mahogany or walnut wood.’ Being ‘tropical’, 
rosewood would not have been available to Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 


5 In the Second Book of Euclid Frost did not depict the figure in Euclid 
that Carroll alluded to in his opening. Carroll makes an analogy between 
the typical view camera of his 


square with a_ protruding 
rectangle, this last being the 
‘sliding ... rosewood’ used for 
opening and focusing the 
Figure | 
from the top (figure 3), including: the Greek and Latin (1703), a version 
Carroll owned; Potts (1846, 1868 version checked); Bell (1848); Law 
(1853); and Todhunter (1871). However, Carroll would have known that 
the figures were also portrayed in harmony with his analogy (figure 2) in 


day (figure 1) and Proposition 5 SSS _ 
camera. Most British editions of 
such editions as Lardner (1840) and Byrne (1847). Neither the editions 


and 6 from ‘The Second Book of nT i B 
i 
Euclid portray both propositions 


Euclid’. Both figures have a 
i 
ie 
i 
with the rectangle protruding 
Figure 2 Figure 3 
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Carroll had in his library at the time of his death nor the editions 
mentioned in his diaries, nor even his own edition Euclid I, IT (1875 and 
1882, using the Todhunter figures) have the figure 2 orientation. However, 
not all editions named by Carroll were located. 

Perhaps because of this inversion or due to the long-distance 
relationship between artist and illustrator, or indeed to a whim on Frost's 
part, the artist chose to add his own Euclid analogy when illustrating this 
scene: 


Crouched beneath its dusky cover— 
Stretched his hand, enforcing silence— 
Said, “Be motionless, I beg you!” 


Frost's illustration, with its humorously 
exaggerated lens size, suggests Proposition 7 or 8 | / ‘ 
in The Fourth Book of Euchd, both havinga circle {| \ 
inscribed within a square. Since the above lines | 
are new to Rhyme? and Reason?, there is a distant 
chance that Carroll added the lines after Frost's 
illustration. (See letter dated 5 May 1881 to ae — 
Frost). Figure 4 

Carroll’s opening paragraph closely follows Longfellow’s opening to 
‘Hiawatha’s Sailing’, the seventh chapter. Note the repetition in the wood 
names and the closing metaphors: 


en 


‘Give me of your bark, O Birch-tree! 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-tree! 
Growing by the rushing river, 

Tall and stately in the valley! 

I a light canoe will build me, 

Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river, 

Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily! 


However, see the introduction for a stronger candidate for influence on 
the opening lines. 
6 Mystic, awful was the process... Oddly enough, in an 1883 or 1885 
translation of the Bhagavad-gita, a sacred and ancient Hindu text dating 
from about 400 BC, Sir Edwin Arnold used the same two-word phrase as 
Carroll: 


O Mystic, Awful One! 
At sight of Thee, made known, 
The Three Worlds quake; the lower gods draw nigh Thee; 
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They fold their palms, and bow 
Body, and breast, and brow, 
And, whispering worship, laud and magnify Thee! 


Though Carroll had some knowledge of esoteric Buddhism, as 
mentioned in the introduction to Sylvie and Bruno Concluded, no 
translation prior to ‘Hiawatha’ seems to have used these words as above. The 
Sir Charles Wilkins translation (1785) was not located for this project and 
the J. Cockburn Thomson translation (1855) does not use the same phrase. 

Carroll’s change from ‘wondrous’ in the manuscript to ‘awful’ in the first 
printed version, hints at a deliberate double meaning, ‘Solemnly impressive’ 
and ‘dreadful’. The OED shows the first definition, ‘filled with awe’, was 
still current in Carroll’s day, quoting Frederick Denison Maurice, ‘How 
awful to feel himself there ... an atom amidst the infinity of nature!’ (The 


Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament, 1853). 


7 With collodion, and plunged it... The collodion or wet-plate process was 
first published by Frederick Scott Archer, a sculptor and photographer, in 
The Chemist for March 1851. Simply put, the article, ‘On the Use of 
Collodion in Photography’, outlined how to make a collodion-covered plate 
of glass sensitive to light by plunging it into a saturated solution of silver 
nitrate. At first, the process may indeed seem wondrous as Carroll first wrote. 
Compared with daguerreotypes, the exposure times were much shorter and 
the resulting negatives allowed for multiple prints. The images were also 
sharper than the daguerreotype’s competing method, calotypes. But perhaps 
most important of all, as of December 1854, the new method was patent- 
free (after Talbot's defeated claim to its being similar to his calotype in a 
lawsuit against Martin Laroche). On second thought, the new method could 
also be referred to as awful, as Carroll corrected in the Train version. Since 
the photographer had to expose and develop the negative while it was still 
wet, he had to lug a portable darkroom along in the form of cases filled with 
chemical glasses and, if outside, a tent as well. For this reason, a 
photographer was as much a chemist as an artist — a walking laboratory. 

Many descriptions of the collodion method describe the pouring of the 
collodion onto the plate as the most difficult step to master. “This operation 
requires some dexterity, wrote Philip H. Delamotte, for example, in one 
journal article, ‘and can be best acquired by observing a skilful person 
perform it; then it becomes easy’. ‘[I]n coating the glass with collodion’, 
wrote the amateur photographer Oliver Wendell Holmes, in an article in 
1863, ‘It takes some practice to learn to do this neatly and uniformly.’ 

See the separate section “The Photographic Process’ for an explanation 
of Carroll’s three-part method. 
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8 In a bath of lunar caustic... Most photography books of the era use the 
term nitrate of silver or silver nitrate instead of Carroll’s term for the same, 
lunar caustic. Carroll is said to have worn gloves owing to the propensity of 
this substance to turn one’s fingers black. 


9 This made ready every picture... In the MS version Carroll initially 
ended each section of his three-part method with: 
This made ready every picture... 


This developed every picture... 
This completed every picture... 


He may have removed the first and the last in the first printing because of 
a certain ambiguity. In the first ready is vague and picture is certainly not 
the right word. But replaceable words like plate, glass and negative would 
not be workable with the metre. In the last of the three parts, the picture 
1s not completed at all, only the negative, again, a word not workable in the 
metre. In matter of fact, in the manuscript version, Carroll, noticing that 
he failed to mention that this ‘fixed’ the image, corrected the first line of this 
section to read ‘Finally, he fixed each picture’. Though the middle may not 
be technically correct either, the use of the word developed makes it quite 
clear, allowing Carroll to keep the line. 


10 There he left it certain minutes... Carroll’s trochaic ‘certain minutes’ are: 


‘for a few seconds’ —Archer (1851). 

‘about two minutes’ —Delamotte (1854). 
‘two to three minutes —Price (1858, 1868). 
‘three or four minutes’ —Holmes (1863). 
‘From three to five minutes’ —Werge (1890). 


Photography was not an exact science. Each photographer had his or her 
own methods, formulas and strictures, not necessarily collected from only 
one of the many published manuals. Not being able to apply all exposure- 
shortening procedures, for example, a photographer needed to choose, 
practising the one most comfortable or practical. As exemplified above, 
some rules were more forgiving than others. 


11Of the acid pyrro-gallic... Like Hiawatha, when beginning his ‘one 
recreation Carroll used the same developer, writing, ‘Got some chemicals 
from London: 4 oz. iodised collodium; 2 0z. Glacial Acetic Acid; 1/2 oz. 
Pyro Gallic Acid.’ By 1863, however, the acid was dropped for another 
developer, prompting the year-end review of The Photographic News to note 
that the faster ‘bromo-iodized collodion and iron development are almost 
universally used.’ About this time, Carroll utilized Badcock’s yard for studio 
photography, likely using the faster protosulphate of iron as a developer to 
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counteract the loss of light created by moving indoors. Thirteen years later, 
Carroll documents the use of a new developer in his diary: ‘Having no 
lectures, I got Mrs. Gray to bring Lily at 11: but all photographs failed, 
owing to the developer being made (apparently) of bad protosulphate of 
iron.’ The ‘glacial’ in glacial acetic (acid) indicates it is at least 99.8 percent 
pure. 


12For a metre like the present... The name Carroll finds difficult to use in 
this metre is Ayposulphite of soda — which, by the way, is helpful in washing 
out the black stains caused by the lunar caustic. The name (not a mere 
word, as Carroll corrected from the MS version) has a natural dactylic foot 
(/ - ~ ), in other words, it has two unaccented syllables in a row, disrupting 
the metre. Thus, Carroll finds it impossible to place in the trochaic 
tetrameter (/-~/-/-/~). Since Longfellow used dactylic feet — and even 
spondees (/ / ) — in the original from time to time, Carroll's complaint is 
somewhat forced for comic effect. Of the parodies read for this project, all 
use basically strict metre despite Longfellow’s precedence for the allowance 
of dactylic feet. In Carroll’s time photographers used the term /ypo for the 
substance, as they still do today. However, chemists presently call it sodium 


thiosulphate, not hyposulphite of soda. 


13But periphrasis has done it... There are several possible reasons for 
Carroll’s removing the chemical section from the 1883 edition: 
¢ Hiawatha’s method was antiquated by the gelatin dry-plate process 
of photography, improved and developed by Charles Bennett in 
1878, allowing pictures to be taken at a fraction of a second. 
¢ By 1883, the section was no longer amusing, becoming common- 
place. When Carroll first wrote the poem, photography was new and 
a curious enterprise. By 1881-83 this section became ‘old hat’ 
knowledge. Imagine a 1990 humorous piece about the Internet. By 
2002, wouldn't this sound boring and common knowledge, even if 
not outdated? 
¢ The section lacks humour and delays the best part of the poem. 
¢ The section skips ahead requiring an awkward verb tense. In keeping 
the lines, notice how Carroll awkwardly repeats the lines ‘All the 
family in order / Sat before him for their pictures ...’ before and after 
the section in all versions but the last where it was removed. 
Though the first reason is usually given, it does not remain clear how 
old-fashioned the collodion process was in 1883 when Rhyme? and Reason? 
was published, nor for that matter in 1881 when Frost began the 
illustrations for the poem. In fact, Carroll first contacted Frost before 
Bennett’s discovery of the new fast dry-plate method. The only 
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photography history book that discusses the problem of when the new 
method became more popular than the old is Robert Taft's Photography and 
the American Scene. Vhough well researched, albeit from an American angle, 
the author seems to be thoroughly flustered. Some quotations from his 
book, somewhat contradictory, follow: 


¢ But even then [1881] many operators were still using wet plates. 

e That it was not until 1881 that anything like a general adoption of 
the dry plate was made by professionals is corroborated by the 
statement in the Philadelphia Photographer, v. 18. 388 (1881), 
‘There is no doubt now but what the gelatin emulsion process is 
making friends wherever it is given a fair trial.’ 

e Even in 1882 the Anthonys reported an increase in the sale of 
collodion over previous years ‘despite the increase in use of dry 
plates’. 

¢ So that it was not until after 1883 that operators were beginning to 
regard the dry plate as firmly established. 

e ven as late as 1885 the methods of the wet process were being 
discussed in the photographic journals. 


At roughly the same period, Carroll failed to pursue his photography in 
the spring of 1881 (and the autumn of 1880), the first time since buying his 
camera in 1856. Nor was he ever to take it up again. Though he disparaged 
the new dry-plate method in 1893, it is not clear whether or not he actually 
quit at a telling time. Even in the year 1881, a completely new book, not 
revised from any earlier edition, was published on the wet-plate process. 

Nevertheless, the poem still contains wet-plate clues with the emphasis 
on long exposure times — ‘All the while that she was taking .... The new 
process had an exposure time of only 1/25 of a second. Also, a little 
nostalgia would not be amiss in a poetry book, already filled with such 
poems. Of course, a combination of the above forces could have been the 
cause of Carroll’s omission of the chemical process. 


14Volunteered his own suggestions... As mentioned in the introduction, 
Carroll could have been directly inspired by the chapter titled ‘Picture 
Writing’ in the original The Song of Hiawatha, where Longfellow wrote 
‘Each some word or thought suggested’. Here are some more lines from that 
passage: 
Then two figures, man and woman, 

Standing hand in hand together 

With their hands so clasped together 

That they seemed in one united; 
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And the words thus represented 

Are: ‘I see your heart within you, 

And your cheeks are red with blushes!’ 
Next the maiden on an island, 

In the centre of an island, 

And the song this shape suggested 

Was: “Though you were at a distance, 

Were upon some far-off island, 

Such the spell I cast upon you, 

Such the magic power of passion, 

I could straightway draw you to mel’ 
Then the figure of the maiden 

Sleeping, and the lover near her, 

Whispering to her in her slumbers, 

Saying: ‘Though you were far from me 

In the land of Sleep and Silence, 

Still the voice of love would reach you!’ 
And the last of all the figures 

Was a heart within a circle, 

Drawn within a magic circle; 

And the image had this meaning: 

‘Naked lies your heart before me, 

To your naked heart I whisper!’ 


15 His invaluable suggestions... Anyone who believes the Beaver is male in 
The Hunting of the Snark need look no further than this line to think again. 
Victorians often used masculine words to express mixed company. In all 
versions of ‘Hiawatha’, there are only three males and four or five — or even 
more — females. We do not know how many ‘other sisters’ there are between 
‘the eldest, Grinny-haha’ and ‘the youngest, Dinny-wawa’. How typical of 
Carroll to know a family with more girls than boys! 


16Like a poet seeing visions... Carroll likens the father’s pose to either a 
Grub Street poet of the 1730s or to the newer Bohemian movement, or 
both. In William Hogarth’s painting The Distressed Poet (1735), engraved in 
1737, a Grub Street poet in a dressing-gown is disturbed by the entrance of 
a milkmaid demanding payment of a late bill. The Edward Bulwer-Lytton 
play Nort So Bad As We Seem, presented most famously in May 1851 for the 
Queen, humorously alluded to the Hogarth work. In the fourth act, scene 
two, the actors surprisingly assumed the positions of the subjects in the 
painting. The play was put on by Dickens and starred many non-actors, 
such as John Tenniel. More than a hundred years after the Grub Street 
poets and at the same time as the Bulwer-Lytton play, the Bohemian 
movement was well underway, marked by the publication of Henri 
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William Hogarth’s 7he Distressed Poet 


Murger'’s Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme (1851). In Bohemians: The Glamorous 
Outcasts, Elizabeth Wilson writes that their ‘strange or slovenly appearance 
was due entirely to a lack of adequate clothing, of having to stay in bed 
because your only shirt was dirty or your shoes worn out.’ The doom 
suggested by the dead-duck stare may derive from the Bohemians’ 
admiration for Byron, a poet ‘with the morbid sensibility of the period’, 
according to Wilson. Though not all Bohemian poets and artists were 
hacks, many were, and Carroll's imagery probably suggests the stereotype. 
Later in the century, the dressing-gown — perhaps once representative of the 
poor Bohemian — will represent a Bohemian of a more admirable type, 
Sherlock Holmes. 


17At 12.30 in the morning... The poet was not keeping late hours. One 
definition in the Oxford English Dictionary defines the word ‘morning’ as 
‘The portion of the day extending to the fashionable dinner ume’. It cites a 
source from 1840: ‘M. Liszt will give at Two o'clock on Tuesday morning, 
June 9, Recitals on the Pianoforte.’ The word derived from the phrase 
‘morning calls’, the calls ladies made between three and four P.M. 
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18 Moved because he couldn't help it... Carroll refers to excess movement 
by the sitters in six separate occasions, this being the first specific complaint: 

Said, “Be motionless, | beg you!” ... 

Moved because he couldn't help it ... 

All the while that she was taking ... 

Shook with sudden, causeless laughter ... 

Shook with sudden, causeless weeping ... 

Very fidgety his manner ... 


Ethel Arnold, whom Carroll photographed, mentioned being taken in 
45 seconds, a length taken up by many writers as if a norm. But this seems 
to be only the top end to which Carroll would have subjected his child 
sitters. So complicated was the issue of exposure, that many photography 
books in Carroll's day comically avoided the topic. The intensity of light, 
the state of the collodion, the power of the lens, the dress and complexion 
of the sitter, to name just a few factors, all came into play. However, some 
books did, at least, attempt to give the beginner an idea. Before considering 
these quotations, one must remember a few facts. First, Carroll usually 
eschewed photography in the low-light winter months, and in better 
months, often shot outside, even faking interiors. Second, as Taylor writes, 
‘he selected small negatives for portraiture, especially of children, and larger 
sizes for inanimate subjects such as the anatomical specimens ...’ and ‘he 
rarely photographed a sitter in close-up ...’ Last, Carroll was not keen on 
wasting his time, writing in the early months of his career that it would be 
extravagant to attempt photographs, excepting when success is dea 
certain and ‘it is my one recreation, and I think should be done well . 
Keeping these ideas in mind, an exposure time of 10 to 30 seconds seems 
more likely as the following contemporary sources indicate: 
¢ ‘(Bly practice, a sort of instinct grows on the photographer, which 
often leads him to alter on the moment a predetermined thirty 
seconds into twenty ...’ ‘a head about two inches in dimension [on 
the negative] ... exposure required will be from thirty to fifty 
seconds.’ ‘One inch and a half to the head ... the exposures to be 
anticipated in the best conditions of light will be from twenty to 
thirty seconds.’ ‘Heads of one inch in size ... time of exposure eight 
to ten seconds.’ ‘Smaller sizes than the last become of the utmost 
facility ... In the studio small groups can be taken in four or five 
seconds; and, if in the open air and sunshine, as rapidly as the lens 
can be exposed and covered. — A Manual of Photographic 
Manipulation by Lake Price (1858): 
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e ‘The nearer the camera is brought to the sitter the longer the 
exposure; and inversely, the further the camera is removed, the 
shorter the exposure. And it is in this way that the time of exposure 
may be varied from one second to three hundred. But as a general 
rule, in taking a full-length figure in summer, the plate should be 
exposed twenty seconds, while a sitting position will require thirty 
seconds. In winter these times of exposure should be increased one- 
half.’ — A Popular Treatise on Photography by Désiré van Monckhoven 
(1863). 

e ‘Let the time of exposure be from ten to twenty seconds in the glass- 
room, probably more; much depends upon the proper adjustment of 
the light, and its concentration by the lenses.’ — The Silver Sunbeam 
by John Towler (1864). 

¢ ‘I have myself sometimes obtained as perfect a picture in one second 
as I have at others in one minute. It is always well rather to exceed 
the supposed necessary period of exposure, than to diminish it ...’ — 
‘Photography Applied to Archaeology, and Practiced in the Open 
Air’ by Hugh W. Diamond, Notes and Queries (1852). 

Exposure times only decreased throughout the collodion period. 
Reviewing the year 1863, as noted previously, The Photographic News 
observed that the faster ‘bromo-iodized collodion and iron development’ — 
only in Towler above — ‘are almost universally used’. According to Taylor, 
Carroll took advantage of this mix when he created the studio in Badcock’s 
yard, allowing him to counteract the loss of light. For the year 1874, the 
same journal announced “The use of diffused light as a means of reducing 
camera exposures has received considerable attention during the year ... it 
gives harmonious pictures with short exposures.’ Later in the decade, a 
tinkering with the formula reduced exposures by one-fourth or one-third, 
according to Robert Taft in Photography and the American Scene. Though 
presented in journals as early as 1876 — four years before Carroll stopped 
photographing — this ‘lightening process’ did not seem to catch on. 

Carroll at least once documented his concern for reducing exposure 
times. In June 1871, he ‘called on Faulkner, the photographer, and agreed 
to buy his machine for taking children quickly’. In the same year, Carroll 
began to photograph in the carte-de-visite size from time to time, requiring 
shortened exposures for the miniature sizes. (If these two concepts are 
connected, perhaps the machine was a shutter, or even a camera, that could 
precisely measure the mere seconds now needed). 


19 Like a monkey in the forest... This exact line was used in Dhammapada: 


The Sayings of Buddha, translated by Thomas Byrom in 1976: 
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Like a monkey in the forest 
you jump from tree to tree, 
Never finding the fruit— 
From life to life, 

Never finding peace. 


Curiously, a year later the author published Nonsense and Wonder: The 
Poems and Cartoons of Edward Lear. The above verse comes from Chapter 
24 of the book, a sacred text consisting of 423 verses in 26 chapters uttered 
by the Buddha. The earliest English translation seems to be 1870, one 
version by James D’Alwis and another by Captain T. Rogers, both British. 


See ‘Mystic, awful was the process’. 


20 Understood his author's meaning... John Ruskin was one of the leading 
Victorian art critics, famed for his defence of J.M.W. Turner in his five 
volumes of Modern Painters (1843 to 1860). Carroll first met him in 
October 1857, recording in his diary the critic’s ‘feebleness of expression, 
with no commanding air ..... Within two and a half weeks, Carroll finished 
‘Hiawatha’ss Photographing. These verses parody Ruskin’s 1857 The 
Elements of Drawing (‘all beautiful objects whatsoever are thus terminated 
by delicately curved lines’ and ‘curves are more beautiful than straight lines 
....). Carroll owned the second edition that came out only three weeks 
before the meeting, which, 
perhaps, prompted the purchase. 
The verses also parody Ruskin’s 
1846 Modern Painters IT (‘a curve 
of any kind is more beautiful 
than a right line’ and ‘all forms 
of acknowledged beauty are 
composed exclusively of curves 
...). Though Ruskin’s protracted 
discussions of nature’s ‘curves 
of beauty’ are humorously iy 
transposed onto the human vail causa 
form, Carroll is quite kind to ia ay 
Ruskin and blames the stunning 
Cantab, a Cambridge student, 
instead of the artist for the 
failure. In the manuscript 
version, if we excise the two lines 
previous to the last, Ruskin is all 
to blame, making it a bit more 
comic. 


Very, 
ae 


cue atm ina, 


The Cantab seems to have been influenced more by the Aesthetes, as 
mentioned in the introduction. Though Ruskin was closely associated with 
them, even if attacking them from time to time, Frost’s inclusion of the 
sunflowers and the lilies hints at the son's affinity with Oscar Wilde more 
than with any old art critic. 

In his book Phantasmagoria (1869), which included the second printing 
of ‘Hiawatha’, Carroll also referred to Ruskin in the title poem: 


“That narrow window, I expect, 

Serves but to let the dusk in—” 
“But please,’ said I, “to recollect 
“Twas fashioned by an architect 

Who pinned his faith on Ruskin!” 
“I don't care who he was, Sir, or 

On whom he pinned his faith! 
Constructed by whatever law, 
So poor a job I never saw, 

As I’m a living Wraith! 


21 With her look of “passive beauty.” William Wordsworth wrote in an 
1804 poem he titled, ‘Address to my infant daughter, Dora / On being 
reminded that she was a month old that day, September 16°: 

Even now—to solemnise thy helpless state, 

And to enliven in the mind's regard 

Thy passive beauty—parallels have risen, 

Resemblances, or contrasts, that connect, 

Within the region of a father’s thoughts, 

Thee and thy mate and sister of the sky. 


Though ‘passive beauty) may be a common enough phrase, 
‘concordance.com’, an internet website with numerous Victorian texts, 
returns only the above quotation — Carroll’s poem not being included. Also, 
in Wordsworth’s poem, the words appear on line 42! 


22 From the eldest, Mttrrre [Grinne]-haha... The manuscript version once 
contained the exact name of Hiawatha’s wife, though with a hyphen, before 
Carroll crossed out the ‘Minne’ and substituted ‘Grinne’ above it, an edit 
made in the same ink as the original. A vocabulary section included with 
Longfellow’s publication states that Minnehaha is ‘Laughing water; a water- 
fall on a stream running into the Mississippi, between Fort Snelling and the 
Falls of St Anthony.’ 

Owing to the falls, Carroll was not the first to make a connection 
between The Song of Hiawatha and photography. The January before he 
wrote his parody, The Photographic and Fine Art Journal, a New York 
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publication also published in London, bound in each issue a photograph of 
the falls opposite a 38-line description from Longfellow. The image from 
Alexander Hesler brilliantly depicted the last four lines: 

As we see the Minnehaha 

Gleaming, glancing through the branches 

As one hears the Laughing Water 


From behind the screen of branches? 


But — definitely unbeknownst to Carroll — the poem may have a 
connection to photography even before this date. Hesler, in an 1876 letter 
to The Philadelphia Photographer, addressing it to the publisher and author 
Edward L. Wilson, wrote, ‘In looking over your Lantern Journeys, your 
description of Minnehaha Falls reminds me of a fact not generally known, 
viz., Longfellow never saw those falls until long after he had written 
Hiawatha, if indeed he has ever seen them. The whole thing was suggested 
to him, and description made by him from seeing daguerreotypes I made of 
the falls and surrounding country, in the summer of 1851, in the month of 
August ....’ This first daguerreotype is not to be confused with the second 
wet-plate photograph of 1857. 

But what do the words ‘the whole thing’ mean in the above letter? 
According to a verbal tradition amongst photographers of the era, Hesler’s 
image inspired the whole of Hiawatha. Even though Hesler’s daughter-in- 
law confirmed in 1938 that she owned an inscribed edition of the poem, 
given to the photographer from the author, no mention of Hesler's 
influence had ever been documented by Longfellow, not in his diary, which 
outlined his writing of Hiawatha, nor in his surviving letters. On the other 
hand, since Longfellow was alive when Hesler wrote the account, there 
must be some truth in the statement. Perhaps, given the context of the 
letter, the words ‘the whole thing’ refer to nothing more than the whole 
Minnehaha section, the topic that initiated the letter. For two additional 
views, each more apocryphal sounding than the other, see Hesler’s obituary 
in Anthonys Photographic Bulletin for August 1895 and the article ‘Hesler’s 
Fine Works’ in The Chicago Tribune for July 7, 1895. 


23'To the youngest, Gr Minne-wawa... Carroll's editing of this line 
indicates that he was going to write ‘Grinne-’ and then, noticing his error, 
made the deletion. Longfellow wrote in Chapter 3 of the original: 
“Minne-wawa!” said the Pine-trees, 
“Mudway-aushka!” said the water ... 
He defined Minne-wawa as ‘a pleasant sound, as of the wind in the 
trees. In the first published version, Carroll changed the names, replacing 
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them with rhyming puns. The first child became “Grinny’ to suggest an 
overly smiling child ‘with a fit of silent laughter’ and the second child 
became ‘Dinny’ to suggest the din of ‘Anything but silent weeping ..... The 
OED dates the ‘grinne’ spelling found in the manuscript from the 17th 
century and the ‘dinne’ spelling from the 15th to 17th century, though 
monosyllabic nouns and not adjectives. 


24 Last, the youngest son was taken... It has been said that Carroll opposed 
the use of headrests, one type of which is seen in Frost's illustration of this 
scene. For as late as December 1876, he wrote, ‘you ought to have been 
taken in a comfortable armchair: and Miss Chataway the same, or at least 
with her head not so far back: | 
have got a regular head-rest now, 
and need not use the wall to rest 
the head against.’ However, this 
probably refers to a certain type 
of headrest, not headrests in 
general. In fact, one appears in 
no less than seven of Carroll’s 


photographs in Lewis Carroll, V/// Y Y Yi Z 
Photographer — A (Il): 30, 38 (VJ fam 


(plate 29), 50, 60 (plate 50), 62, 
77 and 129 — all of which were 
taken in the early years of 1860 
and 1862. In the last, the top of 
the headrest, just below the first 
swivel, even appears behind the 
head of the sitter! Given that 
this contraption resembles one 
illustrated in a contemporary 
photography book of the period 
(see figure), one must assume it 
was commercially bought. Also, 
if it appears in seven 
photographs, it is just as well to assume it disappears in quite a few more. 
Judging from the comments made by contemporary photographers, 
Carroll could not have avoided its use in particular situations. In his manual, 
Lake Price warned photographers, ‘Sitters in general disclaim all necessity 
for the employment of the head rests ... the operator must not on that 
account discontinue its use, as failures and loss of time are the inevitable 
results.’ In turn, Edward L. Wilson warned potential clients ‘The head-rest 
must be used, not to give the position but that you may keep it.’ How best to 
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employ the rest was also discussed. H.P. Robinson 
wrote, ‘the rest should be moved to the head, not the 
head to the rest,’ and van Monckhoven advised, ‘It is 
not necessary that the sitter should press the head too 
strongly against the head-rest but on the contrary, it 
should only lightly touch; because too great a pressure 
restrains the respiration, thus imparting to the sitter an 
appearance of constraint and uneasiness.’ 

With these warnings and tips in mind, it would not 
be audacious to suggest that Carroll clamped it to the 
back of the chair behind Irene MacDonald in ‘It Won't 
Come Smooth’ (plate 60) or any other chair similarly 
placed — see A (II), 23, 96 and 97, or 98 (in which it 
may even appear behind the neck of the shortest boy). 
But with this said, Carroll often opted to spare his 
sitters from the device. Though many may praise the 
naturalness gained by this practice, one may equally 
lament the plethora of awkwardly leaning heads and 
backdrops distractedly in focus in his later studio work. 

Frost's illustration is not unique; many Victorian 
illustrators lampooned the headrest in the wet-plate era. 
One cartoon even suggested the subject sit on a screw 
protruding out of a chair (French, of course). Even in 
the dry-plate era with the fraction-of-a-second exposure 
times, the headrests were still used as seen in a Punch 
cartoon for 28 August 1886 and several others, or even 
in Frost’s for that matter. In his illustration of the 
scrubby schoolboy, Frost was lampooning the studio photographs of the 
time that oddly let the rest show around the subject’s feet. Some of these 
photographs with painted backdrops — all of which are American in the 
source listed — oddly give the subjects two additional pigeon-toed feet! 


25 Very round and red his face was... Hiawatha may have had a specific 
reason for disliking the scrubby schoolboy’s red face. As explained in a 
popular pamphlet (mentioned above), ‘Never come in a hurry or a flurry. 
Red takes black, and red faces take black.’ The inability for red to excite the 
film forces the photographer to take a longer exposure; hence, more time 
for the child to fidget. 

Hiawatha, by the way, would have done well to hand the family the 
pamphlet, “Io My Patrons’, written by Edward L. Wilson in 1871 for 
American photographers. The eight-page pamphlet advised potential sitters 
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on certain points of etiquette, declaring a photographer ‘is entitled to the 
same respect and consideration from you as your minister, your physician, 
or your lawyer ... Remember, then, that it is he who takes the picture and 
not you ... The photographer is very much tried by his patrons sometimes, 
who place upon their persons, when about to sit for a picture, all sorts of 
gew-gaws and haberdasheries which they never wear when at home ... goods 
having bold patterns in them, should never be worn for a picture ... You 
cannot judge of your picture from the negative, so please save our time by 
not asking to see it.’ In The Philadelphia Photographer for September 1880, 
edited by Wilson, he claimed to have sold 1,100,000 copies. 


26Packed his traps, and “sloped for Texas.” The expression was defined 
in an article in Harpers New Monthly Magazine for January 1851 titled 
‘Sloped For Texas—A Tale of the West’. The article begins, “This is an 
answer given in some of the States of America when a gentleman has 
decamped from his wife, from his creditors, or from any other 
responsibility which he finds it troublesome to meet or to support.’ The 
Wasp for 23 July 1842, a Mormon periodical, contains the earliest found use 
of the expression. It is not in use today. 


27 Of a photographic artist... In the two middle versions, Carroll’s words 
allude to the artistic aspirations of photographers. In the last version, he 
emphasizes it, curiously replacing ‘aspire to’ with ‘artist’. Henisch and 
Henisch wrote: 


Within and without the studio, lofty pretensions made easy targets for 
low humor, and cartoonists had a happy time puncturing delusions of 
grandeur in photographer and client alike, raising gales of heartless 
merriment over technical flaws of the incompetent and the practiced 
deceptions of the proficient. In any event, it was always good sport 
to poke fun at the photographer's ineptitude and, indeed, lack of 
modesty. “I will bury Raphael, Titian and van Dyck,” says the 
personification of photography, an irascible revolutionary in a Marcelin 
1856 cartoon. 


In the year 1857, readers would have conjured up the debates of the time 
— was photography art? — as argued, for example, most recently by Lady 
Elizabeth Eastlake in a famous review in the Quarterly Review the preceding 
April. 

To the dismay of photographers, the debate carried on even about the 
time Carroll reprinted ‘Hiawatha’ss Photographing’ in Phantasmagoria. In 
1871, disparaging the lot of them, even once bringing the quotation to 
Carroll's attention, Ruskin wrote: 
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You think it a great triumph to make the sun draw brown landscapes 
for you. That was also a discovery, and some day may be useful. But the 
sun had drawn landscapes before you, not in brown, but in green, and 
blue, and all imaginable colours here in England. Not one of you ever 
looked at them then; not one of you cares for the loss of them now, 
when you have shut the sun out with smoke, so that he can draw 
nothing more, except brown blots through a hole in a box. 


In 1883, however, when the phrase ‘photographic artist’ actually 
appears, it probably reminded contemporary readers of the pride with 
which photographers advertised on the versos of their cabinet-cards and 
cartes-de-visite. Many of these cards contained the very words 
‘Photographic Artists’ or variants, such as ‘Artist in Photography’, ‘Artistic 
Photography’, ‘Artistic Photographer’ or simply ‘Artist’. Cards from the 
1870s and 1880s desperately tried to ally photography and the art of 
painting. Many were elaborately designed with cherubs, ladies or even 
cameras draped in a Romanesque style. One even depicts a Roman chariot 
complete with a sunburst beaming its rays from behind, a long-time symbol 
of photography. 

28 What he'd be before he'd stand it... That is, he would be damned before 
hed stand it, a common construction to this day. In Wuthering Heights 
(1847), which Carroll read in May 1856, Emily Bronté wrote: 


“TI see thee damned before I be thy servant!” growled the lad. 
“You'll see me what!” asked Catherine in surprise. 
“Damned—thou saucy witch!” he replied. 


Carroll omitted the allusion to the word in Phantasmagoria but oddly 
reinstated it in Rhyme? and Reason? If he found any fault with the word in 
1869 — perhaps influenced by his father’s death — he evidently had no 
qualms in 1883, although in the later version, the word ‘damned’ is less 
likely to linger in the reader’s mind, since the allusion is no longer the last 
line of the poem. 

In 1874, Carroll objected to the use of the word ‘damn’ in H.C. 
Merivale’s play A Husband in Clover, even losing a friendship over the 
matter when a letter of his was ‘wholly unnoticed’. Later, in “The Stage and 
the Spirit of Reverence’ (1888), Carroll publicly addressed the damnable 
word in question: 

“What reverence,” it might fairly be asked, “is due to the Devil, 
whether we believe that such a being exists or not?” My answer is, that 
seriousness at least is due in dealing with such subjects .... [T]he whole 
subject is too closely bound up with the deepest sorrows of life to be fit 
matter for jesting .... In the last generation the Stage, in its constant 
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light use of words connected with “damnation,” was simply following 
the lead of Society: and it is satisfactory to notice that the idle curses, 
no longer heard in respectable Society, are fast vanishing from the Stage 
... [ have never seen Mr. Gilbert's clever play “Pinafore” performed by 
grown-up actors: as played by children, one passage in it was to me sad 
beyond words. It occurs when the captain utters the oath “Damn me!” 
and forthwith a bevy of sweet innocent-looking little girls sing, with 
bright happy looks, the chorus “He said ‘Damn mel’ He said ‘Damn 
me!” I cannot find words to convey to the reader the pain I felt in 
seeing those dear children taught to utter such words to amuse ears 
grown callous to their ghastly meaning. 


Though Carroll justifies the word's seriousness in two examples, it is 
difficult to defend his own use — in his own terms — five years earlier here. 
Why the omission (an admission of irreverence) and the later reinsertion? 
To defend Carroll’s lines as a mere allusion, or on the grounds that the very 
word could be ‘dashed’, belies his pungent reaction above and his 
descriptive phrase ‘emphatic language’, while ignoring the narrator's 
decided avoidance altogether. Though it may have been an oversight, this 
last version of the poem was obviously based on the previous sanctified 
version, making it hard to fathom just how he could have accidentally based 
these few lines on the earlier irreverent version. 


29 Thus Departed Hiawatha... Carroll closes his poem with a line verbatim 
from the original. Longfellow’s poem ends with the following paragraph: 


Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha the Beloved, 
In the glory of the sunset, 
In the purple mists of evening, 
To the regions of the home-wind, 
Of the Northwest-Wind, Keewaydin, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the Land of the Hereafter! 


Chapter X of Longfellow’s work also contains the line: 


Thus departed Hiawatha 
To the land of the Dacotahs, 
To the land of handsome women; 
Striding over moor and meadow, 
Through interminable forests, 
Through uninterrupted silence. 
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D. The Photographic Process 


In the early versions of the poem, Carroll presented the photographic 
chemical process in three parts. A Popular Treatise on Photography by Désiré 
van Monckhoven, published in 1863, will serve to demonstrate the 
procedure. Of all the contemporary photography books I perused, this 
manual details the method closest to Hiawatha’s. Most of the excerpts below 
derive from Chapter I, “The Plan Followed in this Work’, with the 


remaining culled from the more descriptive later chapters. 


The direction and amount of light are the first things which claim 
attention, then the attitude of the sitter. Focussing is the next 
operation, during which the sitter should be requested to keep still, 
though not maintaining perfect immobility. The plate should now be 
prepared in the dark room.... 


Collodion: 
Guncortton 450 grains. 
Alcohol 7 ounces. 
Ether 25. ounces. 


[Carroll's first part] On a well-cleaned glass plate pour a certain 
quantity of collodion in such a manner as to cause it to flow over its 
surface; then incline the plate, that the excess of liquid may flow off. 
After the ether and alcohol are evaporated, — or, in other terms, after 
the plate has become dry, — a coating of pyroxyline will be obtained; 
but this time it will have an iodide intimately mingled with it. ... The 
glass plate having the collodion spread over it, is now sensitised by 
being dipped into a solution of nitrate of silver (Carroll’s lunar caustic], 
which converts the iodide of potassium into iodide of silver, sensitive 
to light. It need hardly be mentioned that the iodide of silver being 
affected by light, the preceding operation of sensitising ought to be 
done in the dark. This word ought not always to be taken literally; in 
photography, we understand by darkness a light too feeble to affect the 
sensitive coating. A wax candle is generally used, or ordinary daylight 
neutralised by a yellow glass; for a glass of this colour prevents any 
action on photographic substances. 


Solution of Nitrate of Silver 
Pure Nitrate of Silver 2 ounces. 
Distilled or Rain Water 24 ounces. 


[O]n returning from which [the darkroom] any alteration which may 
have taken place in the pose of the sitter during the absence of the 
operator is corrected, and efforts made, by cheerful conversation, to 
induce an agreeable expression. Then when everything seems in order 
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and ready, a final and rapid adjustment of the focus is made; the 
focussing-glass is withdrawn and replaced by the camera-back, 
containing the sensitive plate [which was loaded in the darkroom]. 
The lens is now uncovered and the plate exposed, the necessity of 
complete stillness having been previously enjoined on the sitter, 
explaining, however, at the same time, that he may breathe in the 
ordinary way, and if necessary wink [blink], but not move his eyes from 
the spot where first directed. The time of exposure having expired, the 
lens is covered and the slide of the camera-back closed, and the 
development proceeded with in the dark room. 


Developer 


Distilled Water 12 fluid ounces. 
Pyrogallic Acid 15 — grains. 
Citric Acid 15 grains. 


[Carroll's second part] If at this moment the collodion film be 
examined with attention, no trace of an image will be perceived, but it 
can be made to appear in the same manner as has before been 
mentioned, by developing with gallic acid. There are also many other 
developers for bringing out the latent image, such as pyro-gallic acid, 
proto-sulphate of iron, proto-sulphate of uranium, &c. Whatever the 
developer may be that is used, it is dissolved in water, and poured over 
the coated surface of the glass. In a few seconds the image appears as a 
negative, and the reduction is allowed to proceed; or, in other terms, 
the proof left to darken, until it is judged to be sufficiently distinct. 


Fixer 
Water 40 ounces. 
Hyposulphite of Soda = 8 ~——s ounces. 


(Carroll's third part] The glass is then plunged into water, which 
removes all soluble substances, then into a fixing solution, such as 
cyanide of potassium, or hyposulphite of soda, which dissolves the 
semi-opaque coating of iodide of silver; finally, the glass is washed in a 
current of cold water, and dried in the air. 


In regard to the negative, Carroll omits two further chemical stages, 


intensifying and varnishing. Intensifying is an optional procedure with a 
solution of bichloride of mercury, performed when the ‘negative is wanting 
in vigour’. Monckhoven warns ‘an intensified negative is worth but little ... 
a good operator will rather recommence another negative than intensify.’ 
Varnishing, on the other hand is recommended and is either done with 
amber varnish or white gum (Soehnee varnish). ‘As a collodion negative ts 
required to furnish a considerable number of positive proofs upon paper, 
Monckhoven writes, ‘and for which purpose the collodion surface requires 
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to be placed in contact with the sensitive paper, it becomes necessary to 
protect this coating by a sufficiently hard varnish, so that the plate can be 
easily handled without risk; otherwise the soft coating would be very liable 
to injury. 


E. Source Notes to the Annotations 


Annotation |] 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, The Song of Hiawatha, edited with an introduction by Daniel Aaron 
(Vermont, Everyman, 2001), pp. xi-xul, 1. The editor discusses the poem's origin, quoting 
Longfellow. In the ‘Prologue’, written in verse, Longfellow writes “With their frequent repetitions, / 
And their wild reverberations ... 


Lewis Carroll, The Letters of Lewts Carroll, edited by Morton N. Cohen with the assistance of Roger 
Lancelyn Green, Oxtord University Press, 1979; 30 January 1868. 


‘Modern Light Literature — Poetry’, Blackwood’ Edinburgh Magazine, February 1856, Vol. 79, No. 484, 
pl 33: 


Walter Hamilton, Parodies of the Works of English & American Authors, collected and annotated by Walter 
Hamilton, New York, Johnson Reprint Corp, 1967, p. 71. First published in 1884. 


Lewis Carroll, For The Train: Five Poems and a Tale, arranged with a preface by Hugh J. Schonfield, 
London, Denis Archer, 1932, p. 41. 


Annotation 2 
Longfellow, p. xii (from the introduction by Aaron). 
Annotation 4 


Lewis Carroll, Lews Carrolls Diaries: The Private Journals of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, Volumes 1-6, 
edited by Edward Wakeling, Luton, Beds, The Lewis Carroll Society, 1993-2001; 18 March 1856. 


Roger Taylor and Edward Wakeling, Lewis Carroll, Photographer: The Princeton University Library Albums, 
Princeton University Press, 2002, p. 16. The authors reprint Ortewill’s advertisement from the 
Journal of the Photographic Society (21 December 1855). Since the advertisement further claimed the 
camera was ‘Warranted to stand any climate’, it may be assumed that Mr Ortewill was not acquainted 
with the same intemperate family as Hiawatha. 


Désiré van Monckhoven, A Popular Treatise on Photography, translated by W.H. Thornthwaite, London, 
Virtue Brothers & Co., 1863. The comment on wood types is made in Chapter VII, ‘Photographic 
Cameras, Lenses, etc.’ 


Oxford English Dictionary, second edition, prepared by J.A. Simpson and E.S.C. Weiner, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1989. 


Annotation 5 


Fuclid, Euclidis quae supersunt omnia [latin & Greek}, edited by David Gregory, Oxoniae, ¢ Theatro 
Sheldoniano, 1703. 


Euclid, Euclid’s Elements of Geometry ..., edited by Robert Potts, London, Longman, Green, 1868. Carroll 
mentions favorably in his diary for 16 April 1855. 


Andrew Bell, Plane Geometry: According to Euclid, Edinburgh, William and Robert Chambers, 1848. This 
is likely the work that Carroll refers to as ‘Chambers’ and ‘mangled’ in his diary for 16 April 1855. 


Euclid, The Elements with Additional Propositions and Notes, edited by H. Law, London, 1853. 


Isaac lodhunter. /he Elements of Euclid for the Use of Schools and Colleges, London, Macmillan, 1871. 
Carroll owned the 1862 edition. 


Euclid, /he First Six Books of the Flements of Euclid ..., edited by the Reverend Dionysius Lardner, London, 
Taylor & Warren, 1840. 
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Oliver Byrne, The First Six Books of the Elements of Euclid, \.ondon, W. Pickering, 1847. 

Euclid, Euclid 1, IT, edited by Charles Dodgson, London, Macmillan, 1882. Issued privately in 1875. 
Monckhoven. The figure of the camera comes from Chapter 7, ‘Photographic Cameras, Lenses, etc.’. 
Jeffrey Stern, Lewis Carroll Bibliophile, Luton, White Stone Publishing, 1997. 

Carroll. Letters; 5 May 1881. 

Longtellow, p. 48. 

Annotation 6 


Edwin Arnold, The Song Celestial: or Bhagavad-Gita (From the Mahabharata) ... London, Iriiber, 1885. 
‘The quotation is found in Chapter XI, “The Vision of the Divine Form as Including All Forms.’ 


Edwin Arnold, /ndtan Idyll from the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata, London, Triiber, 1883. 


The Bhagavad-Gita, or, A Discourse Between Krishna and Arjuna ..., translated by J. Cockburn Thomson, 
Hertford: Stephen Austin, 1855. 


Oxford English Dictionary. 
Annotation 7 


Frederick Scott Archer, ‘On the Use of Collodion in Photography, The Chemist, March, 1851 (Vol. I, 
No. XIX), pp. 257-8. In Archer’s original method, the film with the collodion was removed from the 
plate and wrapped around a glass tube to be unravelled and fixed and washed at home. This allowed 
for the glass plate to be used multiple times. 


Robert Leggat, A History of Photography from its Beginnings till the 1920s 
http://www. rleggat.com/photohistory/index.html, 1997 (Last updated: 18 July 2001). 


Philip H. Delamotte, “The Practice of Photography’, Photographic and Fine Art Journal, February 1854, 
Volume VII, No. 1.), p. 36. 


Beaumont Newhall, Photography. Essays & Images, edited by Beaumont Newhall, New York, The Museum 
of Modern Art, 1980, p. 67. The editor reprints Holmes’s article, ‘Doings of the Sunbeam, first 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly, July 1863, p. 1-15. 


Annotation 8 


Monckhoven, Chapter 1, “The Plan Followed in this Work’; Chapter 6, ‘Coating with Collodion and 
Sensitising the Plate’. 


Annotation 10 
Archer. 
Delamotte, p. 36. 


Lake Price, A Manual of Photographic Manipulation, London, John Churchill & Sons, 1858, reprinted and 
revised, 1868, p. 89. 


Newhall, Photography: Essays & Images, p. 65. 

John Werge, The Evolution of Photography, London, Piper & Carter and J. Werge, 1890, p. 69. 
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A Haileybury ‘Jabberwocky — The First Latin Translation 
by August Arthur Imholtz, Jr. 


In his very interesting article, “The First Separate Edition of 
Jabberwocky’, in the Spring 1975 number of Jabberwocky: The Journal of the 
Lewis Carroll Society,’ Dr Selwyn H. Goodacre described a copy of the 
separately printed Latin translation of ‘Jabberwocky’ by Augustus Arthur 
Vansittart which antedates, by nine years, the supposed first publication of 
Vansittarts version. Previous to Goodacre’s acquisition of a copy of this rare 
publication and his description of it, Carroll scholars were mildly troubled 
by Carroll’s note for 3 April 1876 in his diary: ‘Sent Szark to Dr Scott (in 
return for his German Ballad) and to Vansittart, (in return for his Latin 
version of “Jabberwock”).” The problem was that the only known Vansittart 
version was printed by Oxford University Press in 1881, so it was thought 
that Vansittart must have sent Carroll a manuscript version of his 
translation in 1876. Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, Carroll’s nephew and 
first biographer, simply says ‘In March, 1872, the late Mr. A.A. Vansittart 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, translated the poem into Latin elegiacs. His 
rendering was printed, for private circulation only, I believe, several years 
later.”* 

Dr Goodacre’s copy is ‘on two separate sheets (printed on one side only), 
one sheet having the translation, the other the English text.’ He further 
notes the difference in the type used for the 1872 version and the Oxford 
University Press version of 1881, and lists the slight discrepancies between 
the two copies. Each sheet of the 1872 copy has at the top the header text: 
“TRINITY COLLEGE LECTURE ROOM - March 15, 1872’. The date, 
and what it means, is, we shall see, rather important for the identification 
of the first published Latin translation of ‘Jabberwocky’. Stuart Dodgson 
Collingwood’s words ‘several years later’ were more correct than people had 
imagined. 

In the 13 March 1872 issue (Vol. VII, No. 28) of The Haileyburian, the 
magazine of Haileybury College, there appeared, on page 54, an unsigned 
Latin translation of ‘Jabberwocky’. Haileybury, which is located in 
Hertfordshire not far from Hertford and Hatfield House, had housed, from 
1802-1857, the East India College for the training of recruits to the East 


Selwyn H. Goodacre, “The first separate edition of Jabberwocky’, Jabberwocky: The Journal of the Lewss 
Carroll Soctety, Spring 1975, vol. 4, no. 2. pp. 33-6. 


* Lewis Carroll, The Diaries of Lewis Carroll, Westport, Greenwood Press, 1974, vol. II, p. 352. 
Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll, New York, Century Co., 1899. p. 143. 
' Goodacre. p. 33. 
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India Company. In 1862 the buildings were purchased by a group of 
Hertfordshire gentlemen and turned into a public school under the 
headmastership of the Rev. A.G. Butler. The school thrived; and one of its 
masters was Frederic Brisbane Butler, an 1858 graduate of Merton College, 
Oxford, who served as a classics master from March 1871 though January 
1883, and who is almost certainly the author of the Haileybury version 
printed below. The translation on page 54 of The Haileyburian bears no 
translator’s name nor does the table of contents of this March issue provide 
any clue to authorship. But thanks to Alan White, it was discovered that the 
archival copy of The Haileyburian in the College Library has a pencilled 
notation identifying the author of this Latin ‘Jabberwocky’ as F.B. Butler 
together with the then perhaps still helpful note that it is a translation ‘from 
“Jabberwock”; Alice through the Looking Glass[szc].’ 

Frederic Brisbane Butler remained at Haileybury until his death, 28 May 
1883. In the 26 May 1883 number of The Haileyburian an ‘in memoriam’ 
note quotes the following paragraph from The Guardian of 11 April 1883: 

Haileybury College has sutfered a severe loss in the almost sudden death 
of the Rev. FB. Butler, M.A., who died there on Wednesday in Easter 
Week. He will be remembered by a large circle of friends as successively 
captain of the King’s School, Canterbury, postmaster of Merton, and 
for upwards of fifteen years assistant-master at Haileybury. In this last 
mentioned post he had been doing valuable work as classical-master, 
tutor in English literature, and house-master. One to whom all 
Haileyburians will listen with respect, speaks of his own ‘sincere 
admiration’ for Mr. Butler’s ‘great mental powers, the learning he was 
amassing, his zeal, his piety.’ His intimate friends will deplore him as 
one whose loss is quite irreparable. /rater, ave atque vale! 


The meter of Butler’s version is elegiac couplets and, on the whole, the 
translation is a rather clever one. The lines contain several classical echoes. 
‘Misella’ is used by Catulus in 3.16 for sparrow (passer). 

‘Heus! fuge’ may recall Plautus’s “Heus, mane’ from Rudens 938, or 
Vergil’s abrupt ‘heus, inquit iuvenes’ Aeneid I. 321. ‘Ineluctabile monstrum’ 
reminds me of Vergil’s ‘ineluctabile fatum’ (Aeneid. 8.334). ‘Corripit ensem 
to a degree echoes Ovid’s ‘corripe lora manu’ (Met. 2.145). The line ‘et 
mentem huc illuc dividit ille suam’ again calls to mind Vergil, this time 
‘atque animum nunc huc celerem nunc dividit illuc’ (Aeneid. 4.285, see also 
Aeneid. 1, 197). His ‘prostratae in pulvere pestis’ sounds Ennian in its 
alliteration and may recall Vergil’s ‘Pulvere turpans’ (Aeneid. 12, 611). A few 
liberties seem to have been taken with Carroll’s text: for example, the boy's 
father, not the boy, does the exclaiming in ‘Jabberwocky’. Finally, the poem's 
subtitle could be a play on Horace’s ‘Carmen saeculare’. 
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Butlers Latin translation of Lewis Carroll’ ‘Jabberwocky. 


IABEIPOXO®ONTH2 
Carmen Speculare 


Torre(1) erat, et celeres, viscosa animalia , Tovi 
Undique gyrantur gimbuliantque simul: 
Torre erat, et Borogophia, inepta, misella, vagnatur, 
Errantesque crepant hinnululantque(2) rathi. 
“Heus! fuge Ilabberochum, fuge, ineluctabile monstrum, 
Cui lacerant fauces, ungula saeva rapit! 
Jubjubiam volucrem monitus fuge semper, et, oro, 
Grutilis(3) insidias, spes mea, Bandirapae!” 
Haud mora, vorpalem dextra cito corripit ensem, 
Manxile(4) sed vana jam petit arte malum: 
Ergo te subter, Tumtummia, constitit, arbos, 

Et mentem huc illuc dividit ille suam. 
Anxius impatiensque diu meditatur, et ecce, 
Expectatus adest, instat Iabberochus! 

Torva videns, sifflata(S) sonans, curritque volatque, 
Per nemus obscuvium(6), burbuleransque furit! 
Jamque ferit, bis terque ferit, per membra, per artus 
Crip-crepitu diro fecerat ensis iter; 

Et caput abscissum prostratae(7) in pulvere pestis 
Rettulit, exclamans, Iriumphe! Galumphe! domum. 
“Quid? tu Jabberochum, monstrum fatale necasti?” 
(Sic pater amplexus), “lustrigerate(8) puer!” 

“O jubilosa dies,” reboat, “Calloque calaeque!” 
Laetitiaque satur chortulat ore senex. 


1) Torre: nomen indecl: a torrendo cf. “mane.” 

2) Hinnululant: t.e. hinnicu ululanr, vel ululatu hinniunt. 

3) Grutilis: verbum esotericum, quod frumiositatem quandam, si 
placet, exprimit. 
Manxile: quod manert, h.e. latet. 
Sifflata: onomatop: Anglice "whiffling.” 
Obscuvium, t.e. obscurum invium. 
Mira certe et exquisita literarum collocatio! Nomen vides, lector 
acutissime, non modo motuum, set jamjam putrescens et foetidum 
cadaver? 
Lustrigerate: qui de rebus gestis illustris factus es. 


Which translation really came first and did the one influence the other? 
Volume VI, No. 28 of The Haileyburian is dated 13 March 1872. 
Vansittart’s Cambridge composition 1s dated 15 March 1872. Obviously, 
therefore, Butler’s translation must be considered the first published Latin 
version of ‘Jabberwocky’. It is of course possible that two Latin translations 
would be composed in the same month and published within a few days of 
each other completely independently of each other, but rather unlikely, | 
should think. Had A.A. Vansittart seen Butler's version? We cannot say, but 
it would seem to be possible. Haileybury is 30 miles from Cambridge 
University as the crow flies’ and so a copy of The Haileyburian with Butler's 
version could have reached Vansittart at Trinity College by the 14" or the 
15" (13 March was a Wednesday in 1872). If Vansittart’s papers remain at 
Trinity College, they might hold the answer to this question. From internal 
evidence one cannot really make a case for the one version, presumably 
Butler’s, influencing the other, Vansittart’s. There are no borrowings. Butler 
provides eight amusing glosses on his translation; Vansittart supplies four. 
Each scholar glosses his translation of ‘brillig’, but that proves nothing since 
they are both following in the tradition of that commentator par excellence 
Humpty Dumpty. Butler's ‘torre’ from ‘torrendo’ is, however a nice example 
of a back formation. If the Cambridge don had seen the schoolmaster’s 
version, would he have thought to himself ‘I can do that and better too?’ 
We do not know. One thing, however, seems certain: to the question ‘who 
did the first Latin translation of Lewis Carroll's great nonsense poem’, the 
answer must be Butler did ic. 


Epilogue 

The way in which I stumbled upon Butler’s version may be of some 
interest to readers of this journal. But for the fact that Lewis Carroll had 
inserted it into a scrapbook he had kept at Christ Church, I probably would 
never have found ‘IABEIPOXO®ONTH2’. The scrapbook contains 
clippings, dating from 1859 into the 1870s [not all are dated], manuscript 
corrections, reviews of his mathematical works, and much else of interest. 
The scrapbook was given to the Library of Congress in 1934 by Col. 
Frederic L. Huidekoper who had been an undergraduate at Christ Church, 
1896-98 and purchased the volume in one of the sales of Carroll’s works. 
Col. Huidekoper distinguished himself in the First World War and later 
became a respected military historian. For a long time during the past 
decade the volume, identified as ‘Scrapbook belonging to the Rev. Charles 
Ludwig [sic] Dodgson ... bought at the sale of his furniture, personal effects 


* Alan White, personal correspondence 19 October 2001. 
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and books held in the Hollywell music room, Oxford, on Tuesday, 10 May 
1898, and following days, by Frederic Louis Huidekoper, then an 
undergraduate at Christ Church’, had been misplaced by the Library of 
Congress staff; but in early February 2001 it was found once again. Steps 
are being taken to obtain a copy of the whole contents of the volume. As far 
as I know, Carroll makes no mention of Butler’s translation nor of Butler 
himself. There may well be other Latin and even classical Greek translations 
in the public school journals of 1872 through the beginning of the First 
World War or perhaps even up to the time of the Second World War. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


‘And chase the buffalo’ 


Dear Editor, 

I am researching the various meanings, adaptations and interpretations 
of Carroll and Alice in modern popular culture. Although my work deals 
mainly with other people’s opinions, I was surprised when, recently, | 
seemed to make a find of my own and thought that other Society members 
would be interested. 

Derek Hudson's biography of 1954 describes a treasure-trove hidden 
under the nursery floor of Croft Rectory and only rediscovered in 1950. 
The small collection — probably left there during 1843, when the floor was 
laid in preparation for the Dodgson family’s arrival — included such 
miscellaneous and evocative items as a thimble, a hair-slide and a child's 
glove. It seems that each artefact may have been intended to represent a 
member of the family, and that Charles was the instigator. His own 
contribution was apparently a block of wood, inscribed in pencil with the 
following verse: 

And we'll wander through 
The wide world 
And chase the buffalo. 


Just as the thimble and glove invite parallels with two key props from 
Wonderland, so Hudson and, in his 1996 biography, Michael Bakewell, 
speculate on the possible meaning of the verse in relation to Dodgson’s later 
writing. ‘Lewis Carroll certainly kept up an interest in buffaloes’, writes 
Hudson, recalling the ‘Mad Gardener’s Song’ and the relevant line from ‘A- 
Sitting on A Gate’. He goes on to suggest that the spiritual undertones of 
these curious, haunting lines represent a ‘cri de coeur’ from the young 
Charles; ‘evidence, perhaps, of an early longing to escape into some sort of 
Wonderland.’ 

I wish I could claim that my own find was the result of lengthy primary 
research, but in fact it was turned up within seconds on the internet search 
engine Google.com, when I tried to find the ‘buffalo’ line. The website 
www.contemplator.com lists an entire lyric from ‘a popular emigrant song 
in the early eighteenth century ... especially popular in London [and] also 
found along the Missouri River’, and almost certainly the source of Charles 
Lodgson’s quotation. The first verse and chorus, which Dodgson seems to 
have misquoted — perhaps because he heard the song, rather than saw it 
written — run: 
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Come all you young fellows 

That have a mind to range, 

Into some foreign country 

Your station for to change, 

Into some foreign country 

Away from home to go, 

We lay down on the banks 

Of the pleasant Ohio, 

We'll wander through the wild woods 
And well chase the buffalo. 

We'll chase the buffalo 

We'll wander through the wild woods 
And chase the buffalo. 


The image of a young fellow with a ‘mind to range’ still rings true for 
Dodgson, but overall the lyrics speak of a folk culture dramatically removed 
from the family homes at either Croft or Daresbury — later verses involve 
sugarcane, bucks and does, and ‘wild Indians’. 

Immediately, then, if we accept that this is the source of the quotation, 
the questions must change. The mystery of what young Dodgson could 
possibly have been thinking as he pencilled the lines is cleared up, and some 
of the wonder may be diminished; rather than a bizarre flight of 
imagination, the boy was just copying down lyrics from a favourite song. 
However, we then have to ask how he could have heard ‘The Buffalo’. 
Knowing nothing of 18th century emigrant songs myself, I can only guess 
that it may have been no more surprising for this tune to enter the Dodgson 
household than for ‘Sally Come Up’ to enter the lives of the Liddells, and 
that folk music of this kind may have circulated widely. 


The lyrics in full can be found at: 
http://www.contemplator.com/folk6/buffalo.html 


Yours etc., 


Will Brooker 


Editor's Note: 


By coincidence, the origin of the ‘buffalo’ quotation was also brought 
to our attention by Jenny Woolf. Jenny had been prompted to look for 
a possible source following the posting of a request for information on 
the ‘Lewis Carroll Group’ on the Yahoo website and, again, managed 
to locate it through an internet search. 
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Carroll’s use of conflation 


Dear Editor, 

John Docherty’s ‘Anodos and Kathodos in Alices Adventures in 
Wonderland (The Carrollian, Issue 9) was most welcome to me, especially 
for two reasons. First, it was a great pleasure to notice the connection he sees 
between Carroll and Spenser. For a long time I’ve thought the two are 
deeply connected in style, striking and original mythopoetic vision, and 
narrator-persona. They both have a carnivalesque style — in the Baktinian 
sense — a penchant for episodic plot, and a kind of burgeoning bent to 
conflate meanings. I wish the author would investigate this link at greater 
length. 

My second reason is Docherty’s very wise recognition of Carroll’s 
conflation of meaning, which he attributes in this case to the Greek model 
of the anodos. He says, “Exploring the hall ... Alice enacts [two separate 
roles]. This is not an innovation on Carroll’s part. Conflation of [beings] ... 
is clearly implied in some Greek representations.’ When, as in this case, 
Carroll’s use of conflation is more widely recognized, many interpretations 
of Carroll now rendered difficult and defensive by an artificial 
exclusivity-will be more freely presented. 

Thus, I would like to add another figure to Docherty’s classical 
construct of Alice’s conflated identity. Not too long ago, in Knight Letter 
(Issue 67), I suggested that Alice represents Deiphobe, the Cumaen sybil 
who guides Aeneas through Hades. Naturally Carroll knew her story, and it 
was before him not only in Vergil, but encapsulated near the beginning of 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, which he studied so carefully. I suggested that 
Alice’s association with blowing dead leaves, her physical changes, and her 
ability to reveal the future to her sister, all combine to earn this persona for 
Alice. This does not mean that Docherty is not right, only that Carroll 
of himself inclines toward conflation, and seems repelled by empiric, 
narrow, one-to-one identifications. It suggests that for him meaning 
is multi-faceted. 


Yours etc., 


Chloe Nicholls Ph.D. 
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